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“‘ Whoso stoppeth his ear against the cry of the poor, shall cry himself, 
and shall not be heard.” But “he that hath a bountiful eye, shall be 








blessed, for he giveth of his bread to the poor.” SoLomon. 
(No. V.] FOR FEBRUARY, A. D. 1823. A. L. 5823. [Von. IL] 


Nore.—No number was issued in January, owing to the impractability 
of procuring paper of a suitable quality, in season. 














MASONIC. 


For THe Masonic REcIstTen. 
CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. IX. 


RY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


When the master mason has 
been duly prepared to pass from the 
outer to the inner court of the ma- 
sonic temple, or to be elevated from 

the lodge to the chapter, he repre- 
sents one who, in the process of re- 
generation, has sacrificed his sensual 
affections on the altar of duty ; one 
who has died unto sin, and been 
raised to a life of righteousness; one 
who has fought manfully in the hour 
of temptation, and obtained a deci- 
sive victory over such spiritual ad- 
versaries as were, in that state, per- 
mitted to assault him. In this his 





representative character, he is now 
about to realize the promise of our 
Lord, where he says, “ To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat- of the 
hidden manna, and will give him a 
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white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man know- 
eth saving he that receiveth it.””* 
This white stone represents the 
fundamental fruth on which the 
Christian church is founded, viz. the 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
esus Christ, “in whom dwells all 
ie fullness of the Godhead bodily.” | 
This is the stone which the Jewish 
builders rejected, but which has now 
become the head of the corner. 
This is the key-stone which sup- 
ports the royal arch of Christianity ; 
without it, the spiritual temple in the 
human heart willremain unfinished ; 
the work of regeneration will be 
incomplete. . It is true that the im- 











portance of this truth is not at first 
perceived or acknowledged 3; but if 
the industrious spiritual mason per- 
severe until he attain to the siath 
day of his new creation, he will then 
become sensible that this rejected 
stone is the noblest in thie edifice. 


* Rev. ii, 17. 
t Coloss. ii, 9. 
i Matt. xxi, 


42—Mark xii 








10—Luke xx, 17—Ps. exvi'i 
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Until his elevation to the fourth 
degree of spiritual masonry ; until 
he enters the sanctuary of the tem- 
ple; or, in other words, until this 
period or state of regeneration, man 
worships an “unknown God.” It is 
true that he has discovered, among 
the materials preparing for his spiri- 





tual temple, a truth, or doctrine of 


incomparable beauty, namely, that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.”* On the first dis. 
covery of this white stone, or the fir:? 
perception of this truth, the spiri- 
tual labourer too often appropriates 
it to himself, and is thus led to rest 


his hopes of salvation on a wrong: 


basis. Fondly imagining that he 
has a talisman in_ his possession 


which will secure him the favour of 


God and eternal life ; he pauses in his 


allgtted duties, and expects a reward 


fors labours not his own. But in- 
stead of submitting the question to 
the Master Builder of his spiritual 
temple, instead of testing and con- 
firming the new doctrine by the 
word of God, he submits it to those 
subordinate principles of the mind, 
which, being carnal end sensual, are 
sure to reject, instead of illustrating 


it. He remains ignorant of the use 


and application of the treasure in his 
possession, and casts it out among 
the rubbish of the building, as useless 
or unworthy a place in the spiritual 
‘edifice; and the Great Architect of 
the universe still remains unmani- 
{ested to the soul, or else divided 
into a plurality of persons. 

It is soon perceived, however, 
that the spiritual house cannot stand 
without this rejected doctrine. A 
key-stone is wanted to complete the 
royal arch, and that which had been 
rejected by the pride of self-derived 
intelligence, and that alone, is now 
found to be the one intended for the 
head of the corner. It is the 
Lord’s doings; and is marvellous in 
our eves.” “ Whosoever shall fall 
on this stone, shall be broken ; but 


* ii, Cor. v, 19. 
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on whomscever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.” There is 
danger in appropriating to ourselves 
the righteousness and merits of ano- 
ther, and attempting to pass them off 
asourown. There is equal danger 
in trusting to our own ability, and 
demanding the reward, without ex- 
hibiting the true mark. The hand 
which thus effcuds, should be cut off. 

As this white stone, therefore, is 
a type and figure of the grand fun- 
damental tr uth, doctrine, or faith of 
the Christian church, (individually 
as well as collectively) the new name 
which is written thereon, and “which 
no man knoweth saving he who re- 
ceiveth it,” must consequently sig- 
nify the nature and quality of such 
faith; fora name is always intended 
to express the nature and quality of 
the subject to which it is applied; 
and the quality of a man’s faith can 
only be known to thé Lord, and to 
himself. By receiving a white stone, 
therefore, on which is written a new 
name, the spiritual mason under- 
stands faith of a new quality, viz. 
pure genuine faith in one God, of 
whom Jesus Christ is the external 
manifestation. * 

The establishment of this glorious 
truth in the mind of a regenerate 
person, is represented, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, by the creation 
of the sun and moon in the firma- 
ment of heaven, to give light 
upon the earth. ‘The humble peni- 
tent now, for the first time, clearly 
perceives, and is convinced, that it 
was the Lord who fought for him in 
the hour of temptation, although it 
was then permiited to appear as if he 
had gained the victory by his own 
strength. This perception and con- 
viction light up a flame of love in his 
will, which warms, vivifies, and in- 
vigorates every thought and action. 
This is faith in the heart ; or what is 

* No man hath seen God at any 
time.—John i, 18. 

He who hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father.—John xiv. 9. 


















cond state or degree, he had faith in 
the memory only; in the third 
state or degree, he had faith in 
the understanding ; but now, for the 
first time, he has faith in the heart. 
This is pure genuine faith, derived 
from love, and working by love, as 
the moon derives her light from the 
sun, and shines by his influence. 
May this sun neve? be darkened, 
nor this moon withold her light ; for 
it is this sun which opens and en- 
lightens the lodge of every Chris- 
tian’s mind ; sets the craft to work, 
or puts his spiritual faculties into 
operation ; and rules, governs, and 
directs them, in such a manner as to 
glorify God, and edify man. 

During the three preceeding de- 
grees of spiritual masonry, or during 
the three first states of regeneration, 
the human mind is compared to the 
building of a house, tabernacle, or 
temple. But now, when the candir 
date is so far advanced as to produce 
the first fruits of righteousness, he 
may, with equal propriety, be com- 
pared to a vineyard, planted by the 
great householder, Jesus Christ.— 
Jn reading the 5th chapter of the 
prophet Isaiah, the enlightened ma- 
son is instantly struck ‘vith the beau- 
ty and fitness of this comparison, 
where the prophet begins with say- 
ing, “ Now will I sing to my well 
beloved a song of my beloved, touch- 
ing his vineyard. My well-beloved 
hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
hill.” And after describing several 
particulars concerning this vineyard. 
and especially concerning its un- 
fruitfulness, he concludes his para- 
ble with these words, “ The vine- 
yard of the Lord of hosts is the 
house of Israel, and the men of Ju- 
dah his pleasant plant; and he look- 
ed for judgment, but behold oppres- 
sion; for righteousness, but behold 
a cry.” 

The mind of every person is a 
garden, or vineyard, planted by the 
Lord, and it is our duty “ to dress it, 
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truly called saving faith. Inthe se-})and to keep it,” and to make it 


iruitful. “The Heavenly vine, or di- 
vine truth, is implanted in all who 
hear the word of God. But this vine 
may be wholly barren, and without 
Fruit, or it may yield fruit of a poi- 
sonous and. noxious quality, which 
are the wild and sour grapes spoken 
of by the prophet, and the grapes 
of gall described by Moses. In 
other cases, it may yield good 
grapes, from whence is produced 
that Heavenly wine of which the 
Lord speaks to his disciples, when 
he says, “I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new 
with youin my Father’s kingdom.’’* 

The nature and fruit of this spir- 
itual vine must necessarily depend 
upon the degree of culture it re- 
ceives from the husbandman- who 
has the care of it. Every human- 
being, at some period of life, is call- 
ed and hired to work in the spiritual 
vineyard. Some are called early in 
the morning, some at the third hour, 
some at the sixth, some at the ninth, 
and others not until the eleventh.+ 
But the reward is the same to each, 


Every one receives the stipulated 


Hipeiens 3 viz. every one 's gifted with 


heavenly love and wisdom, (conse- 
quently with happiness), in exact 
proportion to his desire of those 
heavenly graces, and to the sinceri- 
ty with which he labours to root out 
from his mind all the noxious weeds 
which oppose their growth. When 
we commence the work of regenera- 
tion, we become labourers in the 
spiritual vineyard, and our task is 
notaneasy one. We find it “an un- 
weeded gurden that grows to seed; 
things rank and gross in nature pos- 
sess it merely.” Self-love must be 
cut down, and not suffered to cum- 
ber the ground; sensuality must be 
destroyed, and ail the unclean weeds 
of iniquity torn up by the roots.— 


ss0 > 
* Matt. xxvi, 29. 
+ Matt. xx, 1~16. 
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Then, by applying to the granary 
of God’s holy word; we shall be fur- 
nished with the seeds of goodness 
and truth to plant in their place. 

Every man is capable of being re- 
generated, until evil habits have be- 
come so strongly confirmed as to 
render the divine influence unavail- 
ing. The Holy Spirit “ will not al- 
ways strive with man,” for if he ob- 
stinately refuse to co-operate until 
after the eleventh hour, no further 
call is afforded him. ‘The period of 
his capability. is called by our Lord 
a day; but “the night cometh in 
which no man can work.” The 
Almighty is, at all times, desirous to 
communicate to man his own eter- 
nal truth for the purpose of refor- 
mation and regeneration ; but dif- 
ferent persons are called (or rather, 
attend to the call) at_ different pe- 
riods of their lives; some, therefore, 
enter upon this great work at an 
early period, and some at a later; 
but the recompense promised to all 
is the same—viz. in exact propor- 
tion to our capacity of reception; 
not to the length of time we have 
been employed in the work, but to 
the zeal and faithfulness with 
which we have performed it. 

Our Lord says, “are there not 
twelve hours in the day '” But the 
householder invited no one to work 
in the vineyard after the eleventh 
hour.. Hence we are taught how 
dangerous it isto trust to a death- 
bed repentance. Many may say. 
in that hour, “ Lord, we repent that 
we have not wrought an hour in thy 
vineyard,” but will he say, “ well 
done thou good and faithful servant,” 
and give them the recompense to 
which the faithful labourers are en- 
titled? Alas! no. The God of 
Justice will say, “I know you not ; 
depart from me, ye workers of ini- 
quity.” 

But our limits compel us to defer 
a further consideration of this inter- 
esting subject to another number ; 
when we shall attempt to show, 














among other things, that those who 
are the last, or lowest, in their own 
estimation, are the first, or highest, 
in the estimation of the great House- 
holder, who says, “ the last shall be 
jirst, and the first last.” All man- 
kind are called to work in the vine- 
vard ; a few only obey the call.— 
All have the power to obey—and all 
might be chosen if they would. 
? 


—p——. 
ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


“ The long, and uninterrupted 
existence of masonry in the world, 
is a circumstance which cannot es- 
cape the observation of the contem- 
plative, nor fail to excite some de- 
gree of wonder, in those at least, 
who understand not its pure and 
well-formed system. It has stood 
the waste of time, through many re- 
volving ages ; amidst the successive 
revolutions of states and empires, of 
human laws, and customs, it has re- 
mained without any change in its 
principles, and without any material 
alteration in its original form.— 
Placed on the immovable basis of 
the best natural principles of the 
human heart, its pillars have re- 
mained unslyken, amidst the rage 
of every varied storm, and to this 
hour, have suffered no decay.” 


: <a 
GRAND LODGE OF NEW- 
YORK. 

Extracts from the proceedings of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of 
New-York, at their quarterly 
communications, between June 


24, A. L. 5821, and June 24, 
A. L. 5822. » 


December 5, 5821. 


The grand secretary communica- 
ted, that, since the quarterly com- 
munications in June last, the follow- 
ing new warrants had been issued, 
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On the 11th of June, A. L. 5821, 
to John Baptiste Du Mondt, master, 
James M‘Ginnis, senior warden, and 
Isaac I. Hasbrouck, junior warden, 
to hold a lodge in the town of Mar- 
bletown, in the county of Ulster, by 
the name and style of Rising Sun 
Lodge, No. 336. 

On the 5th of September, A. L. 
5821, to John Mullett, master, John 
Farrar, senior warden, and Jere- 
miah Moors, junior warden, to hold 
a lodge in the city of Detroit, in the 
Michigan territory, United States of 
America, by the name and style of 
Detroit Lodge, No. 337. 


March 6, 5822. 


The minutes of the last quarterly 
communication, and of the last 
Grand Stewards’ Lodge, were seve- 
rally read and confirmed. 

It appearing by the minutes of 
the Grand Stewards’ Lodge, that a 
demand had been made by the W. 
Caleb Bacon, to be paid for the use 
of his room, &c., while occupied by 
the committee of charity, of which 
he is amember, and that the same 
had, by order of that body, been 
submitted to this grand lodge for 
their opinion and decision, a motion 
was made that the séid bill be paid, 
‘and the same decided in the nega- 
tive. It was then moved and car- 
ried, that a donation of — dollars 
be granted to Br. Bacon ; and upon 
filling the blank, the sum of ten dol- 
lars was agreed to. The question 
was then taken upon the resolution 
as filled up, and decided in the ne- 
gative, 


The following appointments, by 
the most worshipful grand master, 
were announced, and ordered to be 
entered on the minutes, viz. 


R. W. George Iladgson, G. 5S. B. 
R. W. Samuel Montgomery, G. M. 
R. W. John G. Tardy, G. Std. B. 


W. James Lyons, jr. 
W. Abraham Rider, Grand 
W. George B. Smith, { Stewards. 


W. William M. Price, \ 
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W. Matthew L. Davis, 5. G. D. 
W. Henry Marsh, jun. J. G. D. 


The grand secretary communica- 
ted, that since the last quarterly 
communication, the following new 
warrants had been issued, viz. 

On the 5th of December, A. L. 
5821, to Erastus Worthington, mas- 
ter, George W. Rodgers, senior 
warden, and Ralph Malbone, junior 
warden, to hold a lodge in the vil- 
lage of Brooklyn, in the town of 
Brooklyn, in the county of Kings, 
by the name and style of Hohenlin- 
den Lodge, No. 338. 

On ‘the 6th of December, A. L. 
5821, to James Jenkinson, master, 

dward Hamilton, senior warden, 
and Robert Stewart, junior warden, 
to hold a lodge in the city of New- 
York, inthe county of New-York, 
by the name and style of Hibernia 
Lodge, No. 339. 

On the 7th of December, A. L. 
5821, to Peter F. Thatcher, master, 
Samuel B. Bradley, senior warden, 
and Austin Spencer, junior warden, 
to hold a lodge in the town of Parma, 
in the county of Monroe, by the 
name nd style of Parma Lodge, 
No. 340. - aig | 

On the 8th of December, A. L. 
5821, to Jacob Satterly, master, 
Isaac Crocker, senior warden, and 
Jacob I. Low, junior warden, to hold 
a lodge in the town of Manlius, in 
the county of Onondaga, by the 
name and style of Jamesville Lodge, 
No. 341. 

Reports of the constituting of 
Rising Sun Lodge, No. 336, on the 
ist January last; of Detroit Lodge, 
No. 337, on the 26th December 
last; of Hohenlinden Lodge, No. 
338, on the 10th December last; of 
Hibernia Lodge, No. 339, on the 
28th December last ; and of James- 
ville Lodge, No. 341, on the 22d 
January last, and of the installation 
of their respective officers, were re- 
ceived, and ordered to be filed. 


On motion of the W. Br. Marsh, 
of No. 142, it was 
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Resolved, That a committee be 
chosen to examine whether any, 
and what reduction ought to be made 
in the salaries of the respective off- 
cers of this grand lodge, to whom 
salaries are allowed, and to report 
thereon at the next quarterly com- 
munication. — 

Resolved, That the grand secre- 
tary prepare a list, alphabetically 
arranged, of all suspended and ex- 
pelled masons, reported to this 
grand lodge, from the year A. L. 
5800 to this day, and that he cause 
the same to be printed, and a copy 
furnished to every lodge under the 
jurisdiction. 


Inne 5, 5822. 


The following communication 
from the W. William S. Cardell, 
conveying the proceedings of an as- 
semblage of masons at Washington, 
relating to the formation of a gene- 
ral grand lodge for the United 
States; and a report made to the 
grand lodge of Pennsylvania on 
the same subject, by a committee 
of that body to whom the aforesaid 


, communication had been referred, 


\were severally laid before this grand 
lodge, and referred to 


R. W. John Brush, D. G. M. 

R. W. John Greig, 8S. G. W. 

R. W. Joseph Enos, P. G. V. 

W. Matthew L. Davis, of No. 84, 
W. Henry W. Ducachet, of No. 2, 
W. Simeon Ford, of No. —, 

W. John Coffin, of No. 83, 

W. William M. Price, of No. 16, 
W. Richard Goodell, of No. 125. 


[For the proceedings at Wash- 
ington, see Masonic Register, Vol. 
ii, No. ii, page 76. ] 


“‘ Report to the Right Worshipful 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.” 


‘ The committee, to whom was 
referred the communication of the 
proceedings of “ A number of mem- 
bers of the society of freemasons, 
from various parts of the United 
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States, composed of members of 
congress and strangers, assembled 
at the capitol in the city of Wash- 
ington, March 9, 1822, recommend- 
ing the establishment of a General 
Grand Lodge of the United States, 
make report, 

“ That they have considered the 
communication referred to them, 
with all the care and attention that 
the importance of its object, and 
the respectability of the source from 
which it emanated, would require. 
By a reference to the proceedings of 
this grand lodge, it will appear, 
that as early as the year 1790, the 
grand lodge of Georgia proposed 
the establishment of a_ general 
grand lodge throughout the Uni- 
ted States. On the 7th June, 1790, 
the grand lodge of Pennsylvania 
unanimously expressed its disappro- 
bation of the proposed measure, 
which, at that time, appears to 
have been abandoned. 

“On the 24th June, 1799, the 
grand lodge of South-Carolina, 
prompted, it is imagined, by its then 
peculiar situation, renewed the pro- 
positions of a general grand lodge, 
for the purpose of reviving “ the 
drooping spirit of the Ancient 
Craft,” and adopted a number of 
resolutions similar to those contain- 
ed in the communication now refer- 
red, and declaring that they would 
appoint deputies to meet the con- 
vention at Washington, as soon as 
two-thirds of the different grand 
lodges in the United States should 
approve of the measure. The 
grand lodge of South-Carolina 
transmitted its proceedings to the 
different grand lodges, and among 
others, to that of Pennsylvania. On 
the 7th March, 1803, the grand 
lodge of Pennsylvania, while the 
proceedings from South-Carolina 
were under consideration, declared, 
“ That a supreme’ superintending 
grand lodge in the United States is 
inexpedient and impracticable, but 
that a convention of deputies from 
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the several grand lodges, for the 
purpose of forming a more intimate 
union, and establishing a regular 
and permanent intercourse between 
the said grand lodges, and censi- 
dering other interesting matters, 
would be conducive to the advance- 
ment and respectability of the An- 
cient Craft.” ‘These sentiments 
were, subsequently approved and 
adopted by the grand lodges of 
New-Hampshire, = Massachusetts, 
New-Jersey, Maryland, and Virgi- 
nia, and by the grand lodge of 
Georgia, in which the measure, in 
1790, was originally brought for- 
ward, 

“On the 6th March, 1809, this 
grand lodge, having the original 
communication from South-Caroli- 
na still under consideration, once 
more unanimously reiterated their 
former sentiments upon this subject, 
and by the report of thecommittee of 
correspondence, made at that time, 
it appears, these serytiments were 
again, in the years 18(7--8, concur- 
red in by the grand ludges of New- 
'fampshire, Massachwetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New-Jersey, 

‘ After a careful feview of the 
whole ground, your cnmites most 
fully and cordially Concur in the 
sentiments heretofor¢ expressed by 
your body on this subject. Previous 
to the American revelution, provin- 
cial grand lodges were established 
in the colonies, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the grand lodge of England 
After the declaration of independ- 
ence by these United States, the 
different provincial grand lodges 
declared_ themselves sovereign and 
independent. Well-known and es- 
tablished boundaries, whether natu- 
ral or artificial, have always been 
fixed upon as the limits of the juris- 
diction of seperate grand lodges. 
In this country, therefore, we have 
always been divided by states, and 
such a division appears to your com- 
mittee to be useful and judicious.— 
Under this system, masonry has 


- 
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continued to advance in the United 
States to a degree of splendour and 
brilliancy hitherto unparalleled, and 
no longer requires any new plan “ to 
revive its drooping spirit ;” little or 
no collision has ever existed between 
the different grand lodges; and so 
far as the knowledge of your -com- 
mittee extends, the utmost harmony 
and cordiality now subsist, without 
an exception, between the different 
grand lodges throughout the Uni- 
ted States. | | 

“ In the opinion of your commit- 
tee, the reasons that produced the 
present political confederation, or 
union of the United States, altoge- 
ther fail when applied to the inter- 
ests of freemasonry. The grand 
lodges of England, Scotland, and 
[reland, are sovereign and independ- 
ent of each other; they are conti- 
guous ; their jurisdictions embrace 
a less space of territory than the 
United States ; and they are under 
one consolidated government, with- 
out even the subdivision of power, 
peculiar to our state and federal go- 
vernments. ~We believe in the mo- 
ther country they have experienced 
as few evils from this system as we 
have; and although the late union 
of the two grand lodges in Eng- 
land presented a favourable oppor- 
tunity of proposing to establish one 
consolidated general grand lodge, 
if it had been desired, yet we do not 
find that it was even proposed. 

“‘ In the opinion of your commit- 
tee, the exercise of a jurisdiction, so 
extensive, and so particular as that 
proposed, comprehending, not only 
the most important concerns, but 
the most minute affairs of the subor- 
dinate lodges, would be attended 
with innumerable delays, difficulties, 
and embarrassments, and would pro- 
duce the greatest confusion and dis- 
order throughout the whole fraterni- 
ty. The general advantage of the 
craft requires that the subordinate 
lodges should be placed under the 
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grand lodge, which: by its prox- 
imity of situation, andthe wodlane of 
its legitimate authority, may cerrect 
their errors, attend to their wants, 
and inspire them. with the sublime 
spirit of our order. The establish- 
ment of a. general grand lodge 
would deprive the different grand 
lodges of: these powers; they would | 
boon _ subordinate Rew = 
not ev e, but each indi- 
vidual sclcetiory lodge, would 
have the right of appeal to the gen-| 
eral grand lodge. » 'Thesproceedings 
of the subordinate ‘grand lodge,| 
would, im many cases, be. reversed | 
at a great distance from the scene of 
action, where the parties were but 
little known, the circumstances of 
the case less understood, the grand 
lodge appealed from, perhaps, “not 
represented, and the ultimate tribu- 
nal operated upon, by the perseve- 
rance and importunities of such of 
the parties as night attend upon its 
deliberations. . ~ bees aN 
“It is also feared, that in the 
course of time, many of the grand 
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Lthus the attributes’of this’ 
3 » embracing complete’ 
and universal controul over the fis- 
cal and more purely masonic con- 
cerns of every grand lodge, subord- 
inate lodge, and individual member 
in the United States, would be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, who 
would constitute the meeting. ‘lo 
prevent this evil, it may be said, the 
meetings of this general grand 
lodge might be less frequently hol- 
den; but in the opinion of your 
committee, this would be an insur- 
mountable objection. A prompt 
decision, upen all questions connect- 
ed with masonry, is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and the delay and procras- 
tination consequent upon an appeal 
te the general grand lodge, as well 
in trivial, as ‘important concerns, 
would be a gre@ter evil than all the 
advantages to be derived from the 
establishment of the body. The 


sommittee app 
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distance of many of the grand 
lodges from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the inclemency of the 
season proposed as the time of meet- 
ing, would be serious difficulties. 
It is to be apprehended, that persons 
would be selected as delegates, ra- 
ther from the circumstance of their 
attendance upon the seat of govern- 
ment, upon public duty or private 
business, than from the knowledge 
of the principles of the order, and its 
forfas and ceremonies. The mem- 
bers of stich a body as the one pro- 
posed, ought to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the local concerns and 
separate interests of the bodies they 
represent ; not only ought they to 
have been bright and expert work- 
men, in their progression to distinc- 
tion in the order, but they'should con- 
tinue to be so, by constant and unin- 
terrupted intetcourse with the lodges, 
and. daily participation in their la- 
bours. — In sort, the members ‘of 





such a body oight to constitute the 


masonic energy and intelligence of 
the grand lodges whom they would 
represent. Oi the other hand, your. 
| rehend many of -the 
all be sclected, rather. 
: Mand dignity in politi- 
cal life, a asual circumstances 


before referred (0, than the’ nadee 
of those attainments in the order, 


which ought to be necessary qualifi- 
cations of its members. These re- 
marks are intended to convey our 
ideas of what would, in. the progress 
of time, be the tesult of the establish- 
ment of a genetal grand lodge, and 
not as reflections upon the highly re- 
spectable meeting who were convened 
at Washington. 

‘“‘ Your committee however believe, 
that an occasionzl convocation of del- 
egates from tie different grand 
lodges would have a salutary ten- 
dency, and would furnish a remedy 
for many of the evils delineated in 
the communication referred to them. 
The ‘deliberations of such an august 














| and venerable body. consulting upon 














the preat interests of the order, and 
dependant upon the good sense and 
judgment of the craft for the fulfil- 
ment of its wishes, would be receiv- 
ed with enthusiasm, and its recom- 
mendations performed with alacrity. 
Although your committee are not 
aware, that at present, “in one or 
two instances there are already two 
or more grand lodges in the same 
state, each claiming superior juris- 
diction,” as is stated in the commu- 
nication, yet as the evil has hereto- 
fore existed, and may occur again, 
the contemplated convention might 
propose, as a fundamental principle, 
that not more than one grand lodge 
should exist in a state ; and there is 
little doubt but that the recommen- 
tlation would be adopted by the dif- 
ferent grand lodges. They could 
adopt measures ealculated to pro- 
mote an uniformity of work ; though 
most assuredly they would find it 
difficult, if not impracticable, to en- 
force universal obedience to any ma- 
sonic ritual, whether it be the good 
old system, as handed down to us 
by our masonic forefathers, or any 
of the new plans that have been re- 
cently adopted in various parts of 
our country. ‘They might also pro- 
pose measures calculated to suppress 
the publication of improper books 
on masonry, an evil already of con- 
siderable magnitude, and rapidly in- 
creasing with the times. 

“ Your committee are therefore 
of opinion, that a grand convocation 
of delegates from the different grand 
lodges throughout the United States, 
to meet on St. John the Baptist’s 
day in June, 1823, in either of the 
cities of New-York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, would be proper and ex- 
pedient. They would observe some 
delicacy in fixing upon our own city 
as the place of meeting; and if either 
of the other cities, or any other place 
not yet designated, should be pre- 
ferred, they would abandon their 
preference, and cheerfully abide by 
the views of their other brethren. 
Ir. 22 
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_At the same time they would ob- 


serve, that the central position of the 
city of Philadelphia,-and the con- 
veniences afforded by the use of the 
Masonic Hall, render it, in their 
humble opinion, the most suitable 
place at which the cenvoeation 
should be holden. Your commit- 
tee believe that any general meet- 
ing should not be held at the city,of 
Washington, but in one of our large 
cities, where the numbers, wealth, 
and respectability of the craft, would 
afford the delegates suitable accom- 
modations, and such other conve- 
niences as might render their at- 
tendance pleasant and agreeable. 

‘‘ Your committee, therefore, of- 
fer the following resolutions for 
adoption : | 7, 

“ Resolved, That the establish- 
ment of a general grand lodge of 
the United States, and the calling a 
masonic convention for the purpose 
of instituting and organizing the 
same, as proposed, is inexpedient, 
and, in the opinion of this grand 
lodge, impracticable. | 

“ Resolved, That a general grand 
convention of delegates from the 
different grand lodges throughout 
the United States, for the purpose 
of consulting upon the interests of 
the order, be recommended to be 
holden on St. John the Baptist’s day 
in June, (the 24th) 1823, at the 
city of Philadelphia, or such other 
place as may be designated by the 
other grand lodges throughout the 
United States. 

“Resolved, That this grand 
lodge will appoint delegates to meet 
such convocation as soon as it shall 
appear to be the wish of the differ- 
ent grand lodges throughout the 
United States, that the same shall 
be holden. | 

“ Resolved, That the grand sec- 
retary be requested to transmit co- 
pies of the foregoing report and re- 
solutions to the different grand 
lodges throughout the United States, 
and one copy of the same to Wit: 
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liam W. Seaton, esq. at the city of 
Washington, agreeably to the re- 
quest contained in the communica- 
tion referred to your committee. 


Josiah Randall, G. M. 

Samuel F.Bradfor d, 

Bayse Newcomb, "| 

James Harper, jr. 

Thomas Kittera, Committee. 

«Joseph S. Lewis, 

George A. Baker, 

Edward King, 

“ Which report and resolutions 
were adopted, 

Sin ‘tract from the minutes. 


EORGE A. BAKER, G. 8.” 
June 6, 5822. 

A letter from the grand secretary 
to the M. W. grand master, on the 
subject of the election, and his an- 


swer thereto, declining to be again 
considered a candidate, having been 





read, the grand lodge proceeded to 
a choice of officers for the ensuing 
year. The R. W. Joseph Enos, jr. 
esq. of Eaton, being singly put in 
nomination, was unanimously elect- 
ed grand master, and the following 
brethren duly re-elected to fill the 
respective offices, viz. 


The R. W. John Brush, esq. 
counsellor of law. Deputy Grand 
Master. 

The R. W. John Greig, esq. 
counsellor of law, Senior Grand 
Warden. 

The R. W. Richard Hatfield, esq. 
counsellor of law, Junior Grand 
Warden. 

The R. W. Elias Hicks, esq. no- 
tary public, Grand Secretary. 

The R. W. Cornelius Bogert, esq. 
counsellor of law, Grand Treasurer. 

The R. W. and Rev. James Mil- 
nor, D. D. P. G. M. and the R. W. 
and Rev. Henry I. Feltus, D. D. 
Grand Chaplains. 

Br. Joseph J acobs, Grand Pursut- 
vant. 

Br. John Utt,* Assistant Grand 
Pursuivant. 














* Since deceased. 





Br. Bryan Rossetter, Grand Tilen. 


The second class of the grand 
stewards of charity being vacant, by 
the expiration of the term of the W. 
brothers Degez, Stephens, and Tel- 
ler, the following brethren were 
elected to fill the vacancy, viz. 


The W. Valentine Vandewater, 
of No. 7; W. Joel Curtis, of No. 
108; W. Thompson Price, of No. 
143. 


Classification of the Grand Stew- 
ards of Charity. 


First Class. 


The W. Smith Ovutt, of No. 1. 
The W. John D. Brown, of No. 91.— 
The W. Bernard Sprong, of No. 132. 


Second Class. 


The W. Valentine Vandewater, of 
No. 7. 

The W. Joel Curtis, of No. 108. 

The W. Thompson nis of No 
145. 


Third Class. 


The W. Samuel B. Fleming, of 
No. 9. 

The W. Abraham Lott, of No. 16. 

The W. Philip Becanon, of No. 322. 


Fourth Class. 
The W. Zebedee Ring, of No. 83. 
The W, Daniel West, of No. 142. 
The W. Caleb Bacon, of No. 304. 


June 7, 5822. 


The grand secretary made the 
following communication, viz. 


That since the last quarterly com- 
munication, the following new war- 
rants have been issued: 


On the 6th March, A.L. 5822, te 
David Bigelow, master, Elihu Rice, 
senior warden, and Silas Parker, 
junior warden, to hold a lodge inthe 
town of Sardinia, in the county of 
Erie, by the name and style of Sar- 
dinia Lodge, No. 342. 

On the 7th March, A. L. 5822, te 
John S. Davis, master, Amasa Ba 


ley, senior warden, and Oliver Wi!- 
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iiams, junior warden, to hold a lodge 
in the town of —-——, in the county 
of Oakland, in the territory ef Michi- 
gan, United States of America, by 
the name and style of Oakland 
Lodge, No. 343% 

On the 8th March, A. L. 5822, to 
John B. Esselstyn, master, Elnathan 
Judd, senior warden, and Zebulon 
Converse, junior warden, to hold a 
lodge in the village of Cape Vin- 
cent, in the town of Lyme, in the 
county of Jefferson, by the name 
and style of Cape Vincent Lodge, 
No. 344. 


June 8, 5822. 


The R. W. deputy grand master, 
from the committee to whom was 
referred the proposal for forming a 
general grand lodge for the United 
States, and the report made to the 
grand lodge of Pennsylvania on that 
subject, reported, 

‘‘ That, having considered the sub- 
ject submitted tothem, and with due 
deference to the creditable source 
from whence the communication 
originated, they were of opinion that 
it is inexpedient to form a general 
grand lodge of the United States; 
and further, that it is unnecessary to 
adopt any measures for an occasion- 
al convocation of delegates from the 
different grand lodges of the respec- 
tive states, as proposed by the grand 
lodge of Pennsylvania.” 

Which report, being read, was 
accepted, approved, and confirmed. 

The W. Br. Marsh, from the com- 
mittee appoinied to inquire whether 
any and what reduction ought to be 
made in the salaries of the several 
grand officers, to whom salaries 
were allowed, made a report, con- 
eluding with an opinion, that the sa- 
laries at present paid were no more 
than equal to the laborious duties of 
the respective officers, and recom- 
mending an abolition of the offices 
of grand and assistant grand pur- 
suivant; which report, being read, 
Was accepted and concurred in, ex- 
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cepting that part which proposed 
the abolition of the aforesaid offices. 


June 11, 5822. 

On motion, 

Resolved, unanimously, That the 
thanks 6f this grand lodge be pre- 
sented to,the M. W. Daniel D. 
Tompkins, for the services rendered 
by him to the fraternity, in officiat- 
ing as their presiding officer for the 
last two years. 


June 12, 5822. 


‘The grand secretary announced, 
that the M. W. grand master had 
been pleased to make the following 
appointments: 


R. W. Roger Haskell, G. S. B. 

R. W. Samuel Montgomery, G. M. 
R. W. William Nichols, G. Std. B. 
W. John G. Tardy, 
W. George B. Smith, 
W. Bernard Sprong, 
W. James Lyons, jr. 
W. Henry Marsh, S. G. D. 

W. William F. Steven$on, J. G. D. 


M. W. Joseph Enos, R. W. Elias 
Hicks, R. W. John Greig, R. W. 
Thomas Walker, R. W. Ebenezer 
Wadsworth, W. Benjamin Cham- 
berlain, W. Augustus F. Hayden, 
Br. Welcome Esleeck, W. Matthew 
L. Davis, W. William S. Cardell, 
were appointed a committee, for re- 
vising and amending the book of 
constitutions, and all the regulations 
of this grand lodge; and to prepare 
a new book of constitutions for the 
same, printed copies of which to be 
transmitted by the grand secretary 
to each subordinate lodge; and to be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
grand lodge, at the annual commu- 
nication in June next; when if it 
shall be accepted by a majority of 
two thirds, to be ascertained by bal- 
lot, it shall become the book of con- 
stitutions. ‘The committee to be 
allowed two dollars and fifty cents a 
day for their services. 


The W. Br. Marsh, conformably 


Grand 
Stewards. 
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to the 56th rule, 10th section, 3d 
chapter, of the book of constitutions, 
laid the following resolution upon 
the table. 


‘Whereas serious dissentions 
have arisen in this grand lodge, cal- 
culated to impair the dignity and re- 
spectability of our order; and where- 
as these dissentions are wide spread- 
ing their direful consequences, and 
are fraught with mischiefs, the ter- 
mination of which cannot be fore- 
seen; therefore, | 

“Resolved, That it is expedient 
to form, in the state of New-York, 
TWO GRAND LODGES; one to be loca- 
ted in the city of New-York, and the 


other in such town or ‘place, as a 


majority of the lodges out of the 
city may designate. 

Resolved, That the lodges out of 
the city be permitted to select the 
grand lodge from under whose juris- 
diction they will hail. 

“ Resolved, That the mode and 
manner of divéding the funds be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the grand 
lodge of the state of “a 





ae 


We have made the foregoing co- 
pious extracts from the proceedings 
of the right worshipful grand lodge 
of the state of New-York, under the 
rmpression that they will be interest- 
ing, not only to the brethren imme- 
diately under the jurisdiction of our 
own grand lodge, but to every bro- 
ther throughout the world, who feels 
an interest in the Honour, respecta- 
bility, and usefulness of that institu- 
tion which has existed from time im- 
memorial, shedding its blessings on 
community, through different ages, 
in proportion to the degree of order 
and subordination that has been ob- 
served among the fraternity ; and the 
zeal and activity of those worship- 


ful brothers under whose guardian- 
a 











ship the inestimable art has, from 
time to time, been placed.- We al- 
lude more particularly to that part 
relative to the highly important sub- 
ject of the establishment of a Gener- 
al Grand Lodge of the United States. 
It is not our intention ‘at present to 
enter into arguments as to the mer- 
its or demerits of the measure, ho- 
ping et a future time that the sub- 
ject may be taken up by some more 
able pen, and that it may be solemn- 
ly agitated in the mind of every in- 
dividual of the fraternity, who holds 
sacred the obligations he is under to- 
the order, and to the world at large. 
Our humble opinion was expressed 
upon the subject, in the second num- 
ber of this volume, at the time ef 
the publication of the recommenda- 
tionsat Washington. The readers of 
the Masonic Register have now be- 
fore them the proceeditigs of two 
highly respectable, and legally con- 
stituted masonic bodies on the sub- 
ject, viz. the right worshipful grand 
lodge of Pennsylvania, and the right 
worshipful grand lodge of New- 
York; and by turning to the 76th 


page of this volume, in No. 2, they 


will see the proceedings at Wash- 
ington. 

We have not yet received the 
proceedings of any of the other 
grand lodges; but are informed, 
from respectable authority, that 
some of them have passed resolu- 


tions highly approbatory of the 
measure. 


The committee to whom was re- 
ferred the revision of the book ef 
constitutions, and the general regu- 
lations of the grand lodge of New- 
York, met according to direction, 




















and have formed, and caused. to be 
printed, a new code, which, as it 
will undoubtedly undergo some al- 
terations and amendments at the 
grand communication in June next, 
we forbear to publish, and refrain 
{rom expressing our opinion on its 
merits. Every enlightened mem- 
ber of the grand lodge, upon reflec- 
tion, will readily observe the imi- 
nent danger of removing, inggthe 
least degree, any of the ancient 
landmarks, as well as the indispen- 
sable duty of preserving, or if they 
have in any way been infringed 
upon, of restoring the EQUAL RIGHTS, 
and privileges of the most distant 
brethren under the jurisdiction of 
the honourable body to which he 
belongs. 
—<j— 


For tHe Masonic REGISTER. 


THE INEFFABLE DEGREES 
CONTINUED. 


By Companion Gites F. YATEs. 


VI. Exvectep Knicuts, OR THE 
Nine ELEct. 


This lodge is called a chapter, 
and represents the audience cham- 
ber of Solomon. It should be deco- 
rated with white and red hangings; 
the red with white flames. ‘There 
should be 9 lights in the E., and 8 
in the W. 

The master who represents Solo- 
mon, is seated in the E., with a ta- 
ble before him, covered with black, 

_ and is styled “ Most Potent.” 

There is only one warden in the 
W., who represents St.-., with seven 
brethren around him. All the bre- 
thren must be dressed in black, with 
their hats flapped, and'a broad black 
ribbon from the left shoulder to the 
right hip, on the lower part of which 
should be 9 red-roses, four on each 
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may be suspended a_ poignard.— 
The aprons peculiar to this degree 
are white; lined with black, speck- 
led with blood ; on the flap a bloody 
arm, with aspoignard, and on the 
area a®loody arm holding by the 
hair a bloody head. 

Near the chapter room, it is neces- 
sary to have a small dark place, re- 
presenting a cavern, which should 
be properly furnished. 

Opened by 8 and 1. 

The following is an abstract of the 
history of this degree : 


In the reign of Solomon, several 
of the workmen had perpetrated a 
crime of an enormous nature, and 
made their escape from Jerusalem. 
A great asseinbly of masters had sat 
in consultatign on the best means of 
discovering Tiesa: Their delibera- 
tions were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the captain of the guards, 
who informed them that a stranger 
who had just arrived, requested a. 
private interview with king Solo- 
mon. Upon being admitted, he in- 
formed the king, that he knew where 
one of the traitors lay concealed, 
and offered to conduct those, whom 
Solomon should please to appoint, 
to go withhim. This being com- 
municated to the brethren, they all 
requested to be partakers in the ven- 
gearice due to the villain. Solomon 
checked their ardour, declaring that 
only nine should undertake the 
task; and to avoid giving any of- 
fence, ordered all their names to be 
put into an urn, and that the first 
nine thatshould be drawn, sheuld be 
persons to accompany the stranger. 
The lot fell on J.:., St.-., and seven 
others. 

They set out at break of day, and . 
were conducted by the stranger 
through a dreary country. While 
on the way, J.*. found means to learn 
from the stranger, that the villain 
they were in quest of, had hid him- 
self in some cavern among the rocks, 
which were not far from the place 








side, and one atthe bottom; to which 


where they then were, and that his 








public manner, as a warning to the 
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accomplices had fled towards the 
province of king Maacah. J.:. soon 
found the cavern, and entered it 
alone, when, by the light of a lamp, 
he found the villaineasleep. En- 
flamed at the sight, and actuated by 
an impatient zeal, he immediately 
stabbed ‘him with a poniard, first in 
his head, and then in his heart ; he 
had only time to cry, vengeance is 
taken, andexpired. J.-. being ex- 
tremely fatigued, refreshed himself 
at a spring which he found in the 
cave, and slept until he was awaken- 
ed by the other 8, who arrived short- 
ly after. J.*. then severed the head 
from the body, and taking it in one 
hand, and the poniard in the other, 
in this manner returned with his 
companions, to Jerusalem. When 
they appeared before Selomon, who 
reproved J.°. for having put it out of 
his power to punish the villain in a 


— the workmen to be faithful 
to their trust ; but by proper inter- 
cession, he was again reconciled. 
J... became highly favoured of 
Solomon, who conferred on him 
and his’ 8 companions, the title of 


“Elected Knights.” 


EmpBiems, &c. 
A dog, an emblem of sagacity ; 
a lamp; a poniard; a spring, and 
a head just severed from the body. 
Closed as opened. 





VIT. Master Evect or Fir teen. 


This lodge represents Solomon’s 
apartment, and is to be decorated in 
the same manner as that of the nine 
elect. 

There are two wardens, and the 
senior is called inspector. 

This lodge should consist of only 
fifteen members, Should there be 
more at the time of reception, they 
must attend in the anti-chamber. 

The apron peculiar to this de- 
gree, is white, bordered with black : 











on the flap may be painted 3 heads, 
or spikes in the form of a triangle. | 






The jewel is the saine as that of the 

nine elect, only on that part of the 

black ribbon which crosses the 

breast, there should be the same de- 

vice as on the flap of the apron. 
Opened by 3 times 5. 


The following is part of the histp- 
ry appertaining to this degree :\~" 


Not long after the execution of 
the traitor spoken of in the preced- 
ing degree of E. K., a friend of 
Solgmon’s, in the province of king 
Maatah, which was tributary to him, 
caused diligent enquiry to be made, 
if any person had lately taken shel- 
ter in those parts, who might be sup- 
posed to have fied from Jerusalem ; 
and published, at the same time, a 
particular description of the traitors 
who had made their escape Shortly 
after he received information that 
several persons answering his de- 
scription had lately arrived there, 
and believing themselves perfectly 
secure, had begun to work in a 
quarry. 

As soon as Solomon was made 
acquainted with this circumstance, 
he wrote to king Maacah to assist 
him in apprehending them, and to 
cause them to be delivered to per- 
sons that he should appoint to se- 
cure them, and have them brought 
to Jerusalem, to receive the punish- 
ment due to their crimes. 

Solomon then elected fifteen 
masters, in whom he could place the 






highest confidence, and among 


whom were those who had been in 
the cavern, sent them in quest of the 
villains, and gave them an escort of 
troops. After some time spent in 
the search, they were discovered 
cutting stone in the quarry. They 
were immediately seized, carried to 
Jerusalem and imprisoned, and the 
next morning punished in an exem- 
plary manner. * * * * * * * *, 

Three spikes placed in the form 
of atriangle, is the only emblem 
peculiar to this degree. 


Closed as opened. 





VIIl. Inuustrriovs Knicnr | 
ELECTED. 


This lodge is calleda grand chap- 
ter, and must be illuminated by 12 
lights. 

Solomon presides, and is, o 
course, to be decorated with a hot 
tre. The other officers are a grand 
inspector, and a grand master of cer- | 
emonies. 
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The jewel of this degree is a sword, 


17% 
from the left shoulder to the right 
hip. = 
Every grand master architect 
should be furnished with a case of 


mathematical instruments. 
Opened by 1 and 2. 


The candidate, after his introduc- 
tion, is thus addressed : 
“ Brother, 
‘TT have elevated you to this 
degree from an expectation that you 


intended to represent a sword of} will so apply yourself to geometry, 
justice, hung to alargeblack ribbon. || to which you are now devoted, as 


On the part crossing the breast, 
there must be painted an enflamed 
heart ; this should also be painted 
on the flap of the apron. 

Opened by 12. 

This degree is shorter than any 
of the preceding. It was instituted 
as a reward for the zeal and integri- 
ty of the masters elect of fifteen. 
Solomon choose by ballot twelve of 
the fifteen to constitute a grand 
chapter of illustrious knights, and 
pave them command over the twelve 
tribes. He expressed a peculiar re- 
gard for this order, and showed them 


| 








the precious things of the taberna- 

ele. 
The only emblem of this degree 

is an enflamed heart. 
Closed as opened. 


IX. Granp Master Arcuirect. 


This chapter should be painted 
white, with red flames, by which is 
signified that purity of heart, and 
that zeal which should characgggize 
every grand master architect™ It 
should also contain a delineation of 
the different orders of archigecture, 
and a representation of the north 
star, with seven small stars around 
it; which signify, that as the north 
star is a guide to mariners, so ough 
virtue to be a guide to every grand 
master architect. The jewel of this 
degree is a gold medal, with 5 or- 
ders of architecture engraved on both 
sides. It is suspended by a broad 


dark stone-coloured ribbon, wern! 








will procure you knowledge sufti- 
cient to take away the veil from be- 
fore your eyes, which yet remains 
there, and enable you to arrive at 
the perfect and sublime degree.” 


This degree was established with 
a view of forming a school of archi- 
tecture, for the instruction of the 
brethren employed in the temple, 
and animating them to arrive at per- 
fection in the royal art. Solomon 
was a prince equally famed for his 
justice, as for his wisdom and fore- 
sight ; he was, therefore, desirous oi' 
rewarding the talents and virtues of 
the faithful, in order to make them 
perfect, and fit to approach the 
throne of the Grand Architect of the 
universe. He accordingly cast his 
eyes upon the chiefs of the 12 tribes, 
as persons extremelv proper to fulfil 
the promise made to. some of the 
ancient patriarchs, that with great 
zeal, in fulness of time, the bowels 
of the earth-should be penetrated. 

A large star, encircled by 7 small 
stars, and the several mathematica! 
instruments, are emblems peculiar 
to this degree. 

Closed as qpened. 


re 
From tHE Masonic Casxer. 


-“Enter the door of yaasonry, and 
you will there find an.grdery whose 
object it is to curb intemperate pas- 
sions, to restrain the spirit of ambi- 
tion, and to teach charity and for- 
bearance to individuals, justice and 
integrity to governments, humanity 
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and benevolence to nations. To 
banish from the world every source 
of enmity and h6stility, and to intro- 
duce those social feelings on which 
depend, in a high degree, the peace 
and order of society/ If these -ob- 


jects are of importance to the world, 


then is masonry also important. 


—p—- 
On the 27th of December last, 


being the anniversary of St. John 
the Evangelist, the following bro- 
thers were installed as officers of 
American Union Lodge, No. 1, 
at Marietta, Ohio, for the present 
vear: 

John Cotton, worshipful master. 

William A. Whittlesey, senior 
warden. | 

James Dunn, junier warden. 

Robert Crawford, secretary. 

James M. Booth, treasurer. 

John Cunningham, senior dea- 
con. 

Nathaniel Bishop, junior deacon, 

Robert M‘Cabe, steward and tiler. 


At the annual communication of 
American Union Chapter, No. 1, 
held at Marietta, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber last, the following companions 
were elected to office : 

John Cotton, M. E. high priest. 

Rev. James M‘Aboy, E. king. 

Billy Todd, E. scribe. 

Simeon De Witt Drown, captain 
of the host. 

James Dunn, principal sojourner. 

William A. Whittlesey, royal arch 
captain. 

Robert Crawford, secretary. 

Weston Thomas, treasurer. 

Andrew Cunningham, third grand 
master. 
~ Robert Crawford. second grand 
master 











John: Cunninghain, first grand 
master. Fey, 
Thomas P. Fogg, steward and 
tiler, 

S. D. W. Drown, J. Dunn, J. 
Cotton, Billy Todd, and W. A. 
Whittlesey, standing committee. 


Companions Jonas Livermore, 
and James M‘Cullough, and brothers 
Jacob Ulmer, and Phillip Cunning- 
ham, died last summer during the 
then prevailing epidemic in the vi- 
cinity of Marietta, Ohio. Due re- 
spect was paid to their memory, and 
an able discourse delivered on the 
occasion, by the reverend compan- 
ion James M‘Aboy. 
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We were at Milan, where my fa- 
ther happened to have an Italian 
friend, to whom he had been of 
some servicein England. The count. 
for he was of quality, was solicitous 


| to returff the obligation, by a parti- 


cular attention to his son’; we lived 
in his palace, visited with his family, 
were caressed by his friends, and I 
began to be so well pleased with my 
entertainment, that I thought of 
England as of some foreign country. 

‘Ebe count had a son not much 
old€than myself. At that age a 
friend is an easy acquisition: we 
were fgiends the first night of our 
acquaintance. 

He introduced me into the com- 
pany of a set of young gentlemen, 
whose fortunes gave them the com- 
mand of pleasure, and whose incli- 
nation incited them to the purchase. 
After having spent some joyous 
evenings in their society, it became 


a sort of hahit which I eould not mise 








without uneasiness; and our meet- 
ings, which before were frequent, 
were now stated and regular. 


Sometimes in the pauses of our 
mirth, gaming was introduced as an 
amusement: it was an art in which 
I was a novice: I received instruc- 
tions, as other novices do, by losing 
pretty largely to my teachers. Nor 
was this the only evil which Mount- 
ford foresaw would arise from the 
connection I had formed; but a lec- 
ture of sour injunctions was not his 
method of reclaiming. He some- 
times asked ine questions about the 
company ; but they Were such asthe 
curiosity of any indifferent man 
might have prompted: I told him 
of their wit, their eloquence, their 
warmth of friendship, and their sen- 
sibility of heart: And their honour, 
said I, laying my hand on my 
breast, is unquestionable. Mount- 
ford seemed to rejoice at my good 
fortune, and begged that I would in- 
troduce him to their acquaintance. 
At the next meeting I introduced 
him accordingly: 

The conversation w@g as anima- 
ted as usual: they displayed all 
that sprightliness and good humour 
which my praise had led Mountford 
to expect; subjects too of sentiment 
occurred, and their speeches, partic- 
ularly those of our friend, the son 
of count Respino, glowed with the 
warmth of honour, and softened into 
the tenderness of feeling. Mount- 
ford was charmed with his compan- 
ions; when we parted, he made the 
highest eulogiums uponthem: when 
shall we see them again? said he. 
I was delighted with the demand, 
and promised to re-conduct him on 
the iorrow. 

In going to their place of rendez- 
vous, he took me a little out of the 
road, to see, as he told me, the per- 
formances of a young statuary. 
When we were near the house in 
which Mountford said he lived, a 
boy of about seven years old crossed 
irs in the street. Atsight of Mount- 
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ford he stopped, and grasping his 
hand, “My dearest sir,” said he, 
“my father is likely to do well; he 
will live to pray for you, and to 
bless you: yes, he will bless you, 
though you are an Englishman, 


fH and some other hard word that the 


monk talked of this morning, which 
I have forgot, but it meant you 
should not go to Heaven; but he 
shall go to Heaven, said J, for he has 
saved my father; come and see him, 
sir, that we may be happy.” “ My 
dear, [am engaged at present with 
this gentleman.” “But he shall 
come along with you: he is an En- 
glishman too, 1 fancy: he shall 
come and learn how an Englishman 
may go to Heaven.” Mountford 
smiled, and we followed the boy 
together. 

After crossing the next street, we 
arrived at the gate of a prison. I 
seemed surprised at the sight; our 
little conductor observed it. ‘Are 
you afraid, sir,” said he; “I was 
afraid once too, but my father and 
mother are here, and I am never 
afraid when I am with them. He 
took my hand, and led me through, 
a dark passage that fronted the 
gate. When we came to a little 
door at the end, he tapped: a boy 
still younger than himself, opened 
it to receive us. Mountford entered 
with a look in which was _ pictured 
the benign assurance of a superior 
being. I followed in silence and 


| amazement. 


On something like a bed, lay a 
man, with a face seemingly emacia- 
ted with sickness, and a look of pa- 
tient dejection; a bundle of dirty 
shreds served him for a pillow, but 
he had better support—the arm of 
a female who kneeled beside him, 
beautiful as an angel, but with a fa- 
ding languor in her cetintenance, 
the still life of melancholy, that 
seemed to borrow its shade-from the ~ 
object on which he gazed. There 
was a tear in her eye !-—the sick man 
kissed it off in its bud, smiling 


‘through the dimnes? of his own! 
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When she saw Mountford she 
crawled forward on the ground, and 
clasped his knees; he raised her 
from the floor; she threw her arms 
round his neck, and sobbed out a 
speech of thankfulness, eloquent 
beyond the power of language. 
Compose yourself, my love, said 
the man on the bed; but he, whose 
goodness has caused that emotion, 
will pardon its effects. How is this, 
Mountford? said I; what do I see? 
what must Ido? You see, replied 
the stranger, a wretch, sunk in pov- 
erty, starving in prison, stretched on 
a sick bed! but that is little: there 
are his wife and children, wanting 
the bread which he has not to give 
them! Yet you cannot easily ima- 
gine the conscious serenity of his 
mind ; in the gripe of affliction, his 
heart swells with the pride of virtue ! 
it can even look down with pity on 
the man whose cruelty hes wrung it 
almost to bursting. You are, J fan- 
cy, a friend of Mr. Mountford’s : 
come nearer and [Jl tell yous for, 
short as my story is, I can hardly 
command breath enough for a reci- 
tal. Theson of count Respino (I 
started as if I had trod on a viper) 
has long had a criminal passion for 
my wife; this her prudence had 
concealed from me; but he had 
lately the bo'dness to declare it to 
myself. He promised me affluence 
in exchange fur honour; and threat- 
ened misery, as its attendant, if I 
keptit. I treated him with the con- 
tempt he deserved : the consequence 
was, that he hired a couple of bra- 
voes, (for I am persuaded they act- 
ed under his direction) who attempt- 
ed to assassinate me in the street; 
but I made such a defence as obli- 
ged them to fly, after giving me two 
or three stabs, none of which how- 
ever were mortal. But his revenge 
was not thus to be disappointed : in 
the little dealings of my trade I had 
contracted some debts, of which he 
had made himself master for my 
ruin; I was confined here at his 











suit, when not yet recovered from 
the wounds I had received; the 
dear woinman and these two little 
boys followed me, that we mighit 
starve together ; but Providence in- 
terposed, and sent Mr. Mountford 
to our support: he has relieved my 
family from the gnawings of hunger, 
and rescued me from death, to which 
a fever, consequent on my wounds, 
and increased by the want of every 
necessary, had almost reduced me. | 
Inhuman villain! I exclaimed, 
lifting up my eyes to Heaven. In- 
human indeed ! said the lovely wo- 
man who stood at my side: Alas ! 
sir, what had we done to offend 
him? what had these little ones 
done, that they should perish in the 
toils of his vengeance? I reached 
a pen which stood in the ink-stand- 
dish at the bed-side. May I ask the 
amount of the sum for which you 
are imprisoned ? I was able, he 
replied, to pay all but 500 crowns. 
{ wrote a draught on the banker 
with whom I had a credit from my 
father for 2500, and presenting it to 
the strang@r’s wife, you will receive, 
madam, on presenting this note, a 
sum more than sufficient for your 
husband’s discharge: the remainder 
I leave for his industry to improve. 
I would have left the room : each of 
them laid hold of one of my hands ; 
the children clung to my coat.— 
Oh! Mr. Harley, methinks I feel 
their gentle violence at this mo- 
ment; it beats here with delight in- 
expressible! Stay, sir, said he, I 
do not mean attempting to thank 
you; (he took a pocket-book from 
under his pillow) let-me but know 
what name [ shall place here next 
to Mr. Mountford? Sedley—he 
wrote it dowu 3 an Englishman too, 
I presume. He shall go to Heaven 
notwithstanding, said the boy, who 
had been our guide. It began to be 
too much for me; I squeezed his 
hand that was clasped in mine; his 
wife’s I pressed to my lips, and 
burst from the place to give vent to 









the feelings that laboured within me. 

Oh! Mountford, said I, when he 
had overtaken me at the door: it is 
time, replied he, that we should think 
of our appointment; young Respi- 
no and his friends are waiting us. 
Damn him, damn him! said I, let 
us leave Milan instantly; but soft ; 
I will be calm; Mountford, your 
pencil. I wrote on aslip of paper— 
To Signor Respino, 

When you receive this Iam ata 
distance from Milan. Accept of my 
thanks forthe civilities I have re- 
ceived from you and your family. 
As to the friendship with which you 
were pleased to honour-me, the pri- 
son, which [have just left, has exhi- 
bited a scene to cancel it forever. 
You may possibly B merry with 
your companions at my weakness, 
as I suppose you will term it. I 
give you leave for derision; you 
may effect a triumph; Ishall feel it. 
EpwaArb SEDLEY. 


You may send this if you will, 
said Mountford, coolly ; but still Res- 
pino is A MAN OF HONOUR; the world 
will continue to call him so. It - 
probable, I answered, they may ; 
envy not the appellation. If this i 
the world’s honour; if these men 
are the guides of its manners—Tut ! 


said Mountford, do you eat macaro- 
ni? * *# *#  # * # 





—p—. 


LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 
(Concluded from page 149.) 


This same philosopher insists, that 
for the formation of any natural bo- 
dy, it is absolutely necessary it 
should have another principle, be- 
sides that first matter, which he calls 
form. Some, indeed, imagine, that 
thereby he means nothing more than 
the disposition of its various parts; 
others, however, are of opinion, that 
he means a substantial entity, really 
and in all respects distinct from that 
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instance, is ground at the mill, it as- 
sumes a new substantial form, where- 
by the corn is converted into flour ; 
and that afterwards, when water is 
mingled with the flour, the whole is 
metamorphosed, as it were, and as- 
sumes directly anotker substantial 
form, and is then no longer flour, 
but paste; and again, when that 
paste is thrown into the oven, and 
duly baked, it becomes at once a 
new substantial form; and such 
baked paste, in a word, is metamor- 
phosed into bread. 

These various sorts of substantial 
forms are admitted, indeed, by some, 
in all other natural bodies; thus, for 
instance, in a horse, besides his 
bones, his flesh, his ‘nerves, his 
brains, his blood, which, by the cir- 
culation thereof through his veins 
and arteries, nourishes and supports 
each individual part of him; and be- 
sides all these, the animal spirits, 
which are the principles and springs* 
of all motions; there are some phi- 
lasophers, I say, maintain, with him, 
that there is a substantial form, ex- 
clusive of all the before-mentioned 
articles, which they admit to be the 
soul of the horse; they strenuously 
maintain, that this imaginary form 
is not drawn or extracted from the 
matter itself, but the energy or pow- 
er of that matter: in a word, they 
peremptorily insist, that it is an en- 
tity, really and truly distinct from 
the matter, whereof it is not any in- 
dividual part, or, even in the least, 
any modification of it whatsoever. 

Aristotle still further maintains, 
that all terrestrial bodies are com- 
posed of the four elements : that is to 
say, of earth, water, air, and fire; 
that the two first, being ponderous, | 
naturally incline to the centre of the 
world; and, on the other hand, the 
two last, being light, keep at as 
great a distance from it as they pos- 
sibly can. 

Besides these four elements, hows 
ever, he admits ofa fifth, of which ali 


matter; and that when any corn, for | celestial bodies were composed, and 
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the motion whereof was always cir- 
cular. He conceived, that above the 
air, though under the concavity of the 
moon, there was a globe of fire, from 
whence all flames had their source, 
and into which they were resolved, as 
brooks and rivers naturally discharge 
their waters into the sea. 

Aristotle farther maintained, that 
matter was divisible ad infinitum; 
that the universe was perfectly full, 
and that there was no such thing as a 
vacuum in all nature; that the world 
was eternal; that the sun had rolled 
round its axis from eternity, as it does 
at present, and that such _ rotation 
will never cease; that the human 
species likewise were subsisting be- 


fore the commencement of time ; that | 


had there been such a thing in fact as 
a first parent, he must have been born 


without eitherfather or mother, which’ 


is a direct contraciction, and perfect- 
In the same manner he 
argues in regard to the birds of the 
air. It is downright ridiculous, says 
he, to imagine that there was ever 
one particular egg, from whence the 
whole species of birds received their 


being: or that there ever was one 
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particular bird that laid the first egg, 
because the bird proceeds from an 
egg; but that egg came from a bird, 
and that from another preceding, and 
so backwards ad infinitum. The 
same argument is farther made use of 
by him in regard to all the other va- 
rious species of animals throughout 
the universe. 

He maintains, moreover, that the 
heavens are incorruptible; and that 
notwithstanding all sublunary beings 
are liable to corruption, yet the parts 
whereof they are composed will 
never decay, that they only change 
their position; that from the destruc- 
tion of one, another springs up to 
supply its place, and by that means 
the whole mass of the world will con- 
tinue forever complete. To this he 


adds, that the earth is at the world’s 
centre; and that the first and su- 
preme Being causes the heavens toy 
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roll round that earth by such certain 
beings or intelligences as are forever 
employed in superintending those 
particular rotations. 

Aristotle insists, that all that vast 
expanse, which at this day is cover- 
ed over with the waters of the ocean, 
was formerly dry land; and farther, 
that what now appears to be dry 
land, shall, in the process of time, be 
covered with the waters last mention- 
ed. The reason that he gives for 
the support of this assertion is this : 
That the rivers and impetuous tor- 
rents are continually carrying sand 
and earth along with their respec- 
tive currents; by virtue whereof 
their banks are gradually increasing, 
and the sea, though imperceptibly 
retreating; igsomuch that, since 
time never ceases, those vicissitudes 
of earth into sea, and sea into earth 
again, are continually happening 
from one age successively to an- 
other without end. He adds, more- 
over, that in divers places, remote 
from the sea, and on divers moun- 
tains, the sea, having withdrawn its 
waters from them, has left behind a 
vast variety of shells; and that by 
digging into the bowels of the earth, 
the workmen have frequently found 
anchors, and broken pieces of ships. 
And according to Ovid, Pythagoras 
was of the same opinion. 


‘ Now Aristotle insists, that these 
alterations from sea to land, and 
land to sea, which are thus imper- 
ceptibly made, during a long pro- 
cess of time, are,'in a great mea- 
sure, the reason why the memory of 
things past are so frequently erased. 
He adds, moreover, that other acci- 
dents sometimes intervene, which 
occasion the loss of the arts them- 
selves: such, for instance, as pesti- 
lences, wars, famines, earthquakes, 
fires, or, in a word, such total deso- 
lations, as at once extirpate and de- 
strey a whole city or country, ex- 
cept some few that escape by flight 
into the adjacent deserts, where they 
lead a savage life, and beget, in the 
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course of time, a new generation of 
people, who gradually cultivate 
those lands in which they reside, or 
others, which they casually discover, 
or revive those arts, which are above 
mentioned to be lost; and that the 
very selfsame notions are recollect- 
ed and renewed from one time to 
another without end. This is his 
way of arguing ; and by such pro- 
positionsas these, he maintains, that 
notwithstanding those various vicis- 
situdes and revolutions above allow- 
ed, yet the machine of the world 
subsists without corruption. 

Aristotle, indeed, is very curious 
in his researches after those things 
which are most capable of rendering 
mankind happy in this life. He re- 
futes, in the first place, all such li- 
bertines as imagine that happiness 
solely consists in sensual enjoyments. 
He insists, that they are not only of 
short duration, but soon create a dis- 
gust, enervate the body, and stupify 
the brain. In the next place, he 
discards the notion of such as are 
ambitious, and think that happiness 
wholly consists in pomp and gran- 
deur, and never scruple the practice 
of the vilest and most indirect means 
in the attainment of any post of 
honour and advantage. 

He insists, that honour and es- 
teem subsist in the person who pays 
that homage; and adds, that the 
ambitious man is fond of being re- 
spected for some particular virtue, 
which he willingly would have the 
world believe to be implanted in 
him; and, by consequence, that 
true happiness consists rather in vir- 
tue, than in honours and _prefer- 
ments, which are perfectly extra- 
neous. 

He confutes, in the last place, the 
notion of such as are avaricious, and 
imagine that true happiness solely 
consists in riches. He insists, that 
riches are not to be coveted for their 
own sake; since they only render 
such as possess them and dread the 
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most miserable wretches under the 
sun: that the only way to make 
them become blessings, is to make 
a generous nse of them, and by 
bounty and benevolence, to relieve 
those who are in necessity and dis- 
tress: whereas real happiness ought 
to consist in something truly sub- 
stantial, and of intrinsic value, which 
ought carefully to be hoarded up, 
and never to be parted with. 

In short, Aristotle was of opinion, 
that true happiness wholly consisted 
in the most disinterested and impar- 
tial action of the mind, and in the 
constant practice of all social duties. 
He insists, moreover, that the no- 
blest employment of the mind is the 
study of nature: that is to say, that 
no time can be spent more advanta- 
geously than in making deep re- 
searches into all celestial and terres- 
trial bodies, but more particularly 
into the existence of the supreme 
Being. He observes, however, that 
no person can be said to be perfect- 
ly happy, without having some com- 
petent portion of the things of 
this life ; for unless we, are so pos- 
sessed; we cannot employ our time 
on any sublime speculations, nor in 
the practice of any social duties. 
As for instance, in case we are poor 
and indigent, we can have no oppor- 
tunity of obliging our friends; and 
it is doubtless one of the highest 
pleasures that this life affords, to be 
in a capacity of doing good to those 
whom we sincerely love: And thus, 
says he, true felicity consists in three 
things: first, in the faculties of the 
mind ; such, for instance, as wis- 
dom and prudence; secondly, in 
natural perfection; such; for in- 
stance, as beauty, strength, health, 
and the like; and lastly, in the bless- 
ings of fortune; such, for instance, 
as riches and honours. It is his 
opinien, that virtue alone is not suffi- 
cient to make a man happy; that 
there is an absolute necessity for 
mankind to be possessed in some de- 


thopght of making use of them, wae gree of the blessings of life; and 
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that a wise man must be inevitably 
unhappy, if he be either in pain, or 
in distress. On the other hand, he 
assures us, that vice is sufficient of 
itself to make mankind thoroughly 
unhappy; that notwithstanding we 
roll in riches, and are possessed of 
all the blessings of life besides, yet 
still, in case we are vicious, we can 
never be happy ; that though the 
wisest man in the world was not to- 
tally exempt from affliction, yet 
those misfortunes were such only as 
were light and trivial; that virtues 
and vices were not inconsistent 
things; that the same man might 
possibly be very just and honest, 
and yet be a downright libertine in 
his heart. 

He admitted of three several de- 
grees of friendship: the first was 
that of consanguinity ; thenextthat 
of inclination ; and the last that of 
universal benevolence. 

He was of opinion, that the study 
of the belles lettres contributed, ina 
great measure, towards the practice 
of virtue, and assures us} moreover, 
that it was the greatest consolation 
imaginable to all such as were high- 
ly advanced in years. 

He acknowledges (as Plato did 
before him) a supreme Being, and 
an overruling Providence. 

He insists, that all our ideas pro- 
ceed originally from the senses ; 
that a person born blind could never 
have any adequate notion of co- 
lours ; nor, on the other hand, could 
one that had been deaf from his 
birth, have the least conception of 
articulate sounds. 

In regard to politics, his notion 
was, that a monarchical state was 
preferable to all others, because in 
all others there were more persons 
than one to sit at the helm of gov- 
ernment; as an army is more likely 
to prove victorious when headed by 
one general, than if there were 
twenty commanding officers invest- 
ed with equal power; so it is in the 
regulation of a kingdom. Whilst 
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the deputies dr leading men in a re- 
public are wasting their ume in as- 
semblies and debates, the monarch 
has got possession of the place he 
aimed at, and carried his plan into 
actual execution. The administra- 
tors, or heads of a republic, are un- 
der little or no concern for its real 
benefit and welfare, in case they can 
but promote their private interest by 
its downfall. They soon grow jeal- 
ous of each other, from whence 
arise animosities and divisions, and 
so, in process of time, the republic 
very seldom fails of being ruined 
and undone ; whereas in a monar- | 
chical state, the prince has no other 

interest in view but that of his king- 
dom ; and, in consequence, his sub- 
jects must be a flourishing people. 

Aristotle was once asked, what 
benefit and advantage could possi- 
bly arise from the practice of lying. 
Why this, replied he, He tiat is ad- 
dicted to that mean-spirited vice. 
may be assured, that no one will be- 
lieve him whenever he speaks the 
truth. | 

Aristotle being once blamed by a 
friend tor bestowing his benevolence 
on an unworthy object; It is not, 
said he, because he is that wicked 
worthless person as you observe, 
that I have pity and compassion on 
him, but because he is my fellow 
creature. 

It was a common saying of Aris- 
totle, both to his friends and pupils, 
that knowledge, in regard to the 
soul, was much the same as light is 
to the eye; and that, notwithstand- 
ing its roots might possibly prove 
somewhat bitter, yet its delicious 
fruits made an ample compensation. 


Sometimes when Aristotle was 
disgusted at the misconduct of the 
Athenians, he would tell them, with 
an air of derision, that notwithstand- 
ing they had a profusion of whole- 
some laws, as well as of the best 
corn ; yet they would be lavish of 
the latter, without paying the least 


veneration or respect to the former. 









svonest blotted out of a man’s re- 


 educati 
reality much more their parents than || 


graceful deportment were recom- 


Being once asked, What thing was 


membrance; he made answer, A 
grateful acknowledgment for favours 
receive. 

Anotier time, being asked what 
hope wis : It is the dream, said he, 
of a maa that is awake. 

Diogenes made Aristotle a pres- 
ent of @ fig; the latter plainly per- 
ceived, that in case he refused to ac- 
cept of his favour, the former had 
some piece of raillery ready to throw 
out upon the occasion: he took the 
fig, therefore, and said, with a smile, 
Now Disgenes has not only lost his 
fig, but the use he intended to make 
of it. 

He used to say, That there were 
three articles absolutely requisite for 
all youug children: namely, a na- 
tural genius, exercise, and disci- 
pline. 

When any one asked him what 
difference there was between a wise 
man and a blockhead, he would say, 
That there was no more than be- 
tween the living and the dead. 

He vould frequently say, That 
knowledge was an ornament in pros- 
perity, and a great support and re- 
lief under the frowns of fortune ; 
that thyse who bestowed a liberal 

In upon children, were in 


those who begot them ; since the 
latter only brought them into life, 
but the former enabled them to pass 
away that life in a happy and repu- 
table manner. 

That a handsome face and a 


mendations infinitely more strong, 
than any epistolary encomiums 
whatsoever. 

Being asked what measures a pu- 
pil had best take for his most speedy 
improvement, he replied, He ought 
always to have his eye on those who 
were his superiors in knowledge, 
and not on those who knew less than 
himself. 





Aristotle hearing a talkative gen-! 
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tleman vainly boast of his being a 
freeman of.a very populous and tra- 
ding city, Don’t lay (said Aristotle) 
such a stress on that article, but re- 
flect within yourself whether you are 
worthy or notof being a member of 
any illustrious country. 


When Aristotle reflected on the 
life which some certain peopled led, 

he would frequently say, That there 
were some men who heaped up bags 
upon bags, with as much avarice 
and concern, as if they thought they 
should live forever; and: others 


again, who were as profuse and ex- 


travagant, as if they were well assu- 
red they should die the next day. 


Aristotle being asked what it was 
to have a sincere friend, he replied, 
To have one and the same soul in 
two bodies. 

A person asked him, how we 
ought to deport ourselves towards 
our friends : to which he readily re- 
plied, Just the same as we would 
willingly have them behave towards 
us. 

He would frequently cry out, Ah! 
my friends, there is no such thing 
in the world as sincere friendship. 


He was asked, why we had more 
affection for persons who were hand- 
some, than such as were ugly or de- 
formed, Friend, says Aristotle, you 
ask me a very blind question. 


When he was once asked what 
benefit and advantage he had reap- 
ed from his philosophy : Why, re- 
plied he, a power to do that of my- 
self, without any direction, which 
some others would never practise, 
was it not fer fear of being subject 
to some penal laws. 


Some historiaus assure us, that 
during his residence at Athens, he 
had an uninterrupted and familiar 
converse with a native of Judea, who 
instructed him thoroughly in all the 
intricate knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, whilst all others, 
who were his contemporaries, were 





obliged to travel to Egypt itself, for 
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their improvement in those religious 
studies. 


Aristotle, after he had instructed 
his pupils for thirteen years succes- 
sively in the Lyceum, with unblem- 
ished reputation, was charged by 
Eurimedon, one of the priests of the 
goddess Ceres, as guilty of blasphe- 
mous expressions. ‘The recollec- 
tion of what treatment Socrates had 
before met with, terrified him tothat 
degree, that he determined to leave 
Athens at once, and to seek an asy- 
jum at Chaleis, in Euboa. Some 
say he died with vexation, because 
he found himself incapable of giving 
a rational account of the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea. Other historians 
assure us, that he threw himself 
headlong into the sea, and said, 
while he was falling, O sea ! bury 
me in thy waves, since I can never 
comprehend thy motions. Others 
again insist, that he died a natural 
death, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, and two years after the death 
of his once royal pupil, Alexander 
the Great. 

The natives of Stagira erected | 
altars to his memory, and paid him 
the tribute of divine adoration. 


Aristotle made his will, and there- 
by constituted and appointed his 
friend Antipater sole executor. 


He left one son, named Nicoma- 
chus, and one daughter, who had 
been married for some time to the 
grandson of Demaratus, the king of 
Lacedemon. 


—p— 
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LULOGY ON THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER. 


The female character has often 
been eulogized by men the most 
celebrated for extensive acquire- 
ments, and exquisite taste; but sel- 
dom. perhaps, in moderr times, in 
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terms more correctly eloquent, than 
in the following passage, which is 
extracted froma speech of Sir James 
Mackintosh on the reformation of 
the criminal code of England : 


“The examples which have 
hitherto been afforded of reforma- 
tion, have chiefly occurred in the 
case of female offenders. The at- 
tempt to produce that reformation 
is, perhaps, the only public service 
which females in this coustry can 
render to the state. They are ena- 
bled to render it, not by the slight- 
est departure from the delivacy and 
modesty of their sex, but by a more 
pertinacious adherence to that kind 
and persevering benevolence which 
is one of the most graceful and en- 
dearing qualities of the female cha- 
racter. Sir, we have all heard a 
great deal of the benevolence of a 
community of females in catain Ca- 
tholic countries, called by the aflect- 
ing name of “ Sisters of Charity.”— 
It is their task to visit hospitals, to 
attend the sick, and to perform other 
oflices of a charitable and benevolent 
nature. But those Cathol’c sisters 
of charity are bound by certain vows : 
they are under the controulof pecu- 
liar religious observations; they have 
previously relinquished all duties of 
social life. Our Protestant sisters of 
charity are bound by no vows, they 
are not nnder the controul of any pe- 
culiar religious engagements ; and in 
discharging the various duties of so- 
cial life, they afford examples of all 
the domestic virtues, and yet they go 
a step further than their illustrious 
Catholic models. Not coment with 
visiting hospitals ; not content with 
administering to bodily disease and 
infirmity, we behold the purest and 
the most virtuous of their sex volun- 
tarily engaged in the daily contem- 
plation of depravity and wickedness, 
in their most hideous fourm; that of 
a profligate and abondoned woman. 
We observe them coming in contact 
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have been betr 
ed in depraving 
Their exultation im saving. is as 


great as that of the man of the world || ; 


in alluring to. perdition. I am enti- 








tled to say all this of the incompara- 
ble persons to. whom I allude, for I 
have seen. much of-them,. when en-. 
gaged in their benevolent occupa- 
tion. I have. visited them incompa- 
ny with females of distinguished sy 
lity, of keen observation, and 

strong sense of the ridiculous, . 0 
those females all their. acti 
been closely watched and fe 
and the result has been, 
though prepared, to witne 
lence and humanity, they-h ha ve 
utterly astonished at thecal’ 


sense, at the repugnance.t to-any ex- es: anil 

aggeration, as their steady pradence i 
and caution invariably ‘manifested. but 
Never could my friends sufficiently || * 


‘south part of the town.of Sif of th is 


express their admiration at seein 
those who were engaged in @ w 
that might naturally tempt display, 
conduct themselves with a modesty 
that at once evinced unwillingness to 
receive even the reward of approba- 
tion. The energetic benevolence of 
their character was easily excited by 
the exhibition of distress, but their 
equanimity was incapable of being 
disturbed by vanity. Sir, it was im- 
possible to quit such a scene without 
a strong feeling of self-congratula- 
tion at the consciousness of belong- 
ing to the same species as the ines- 
timable individuals engaged in it. 
And what were their occupations‘ 
To teach religion, to teach mor ality, 
to teach obedience to the laws.” 


—<>— 
ANTIQUITIES. 
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a land of wonders: pass through the 
fields and woods, and you discover 
every indication of a once populous 
and civilized country. 

The sites of forts and redoubts, 
which are known from the evidence 
of military skill which they exhibit, 
to be the production, not of our 
Aborigines, but of some civilized 
people, meet you in every direction. 
Almost all the implements of war, 
and of the arts of life, such as gun- 
barrels and locks, brass and iron 
kettles, axes, hoes, blacksmith’s 
tools, heads, knives, fishhooks, &c. 
&c., are found in great plenty, both 
in the cultivated fields and woods. 
Under the roots of large trees, which 
have been blown down, skulls, and 
other human hones, are frequently 
discovered, 
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was found. The land is extremely 
rich and productive, and beautifully 
variegated with hill and dale. On 
a prominent hill are yet plainly to 
be seen the foundations of some an- 
cient town: of this, the appearance 
of coal, an evidence of the confla- 
gration which buried the metropolis, 
perhaps, of this fairy land, in ruins 


and oblivion; the exact ferm of 


several blocks of buildings, which is 
clearly to be seen; the articles of 
merchandize which are frequently 
dug up, &c., are evident proofs. 
About a mile west of the above 
mentioned hill, is the appearance of 
another town: between the site of 
which, and the hill, is a deep ravine 
gradually descending into a rivulet, 
which flows beneath the brow of the 
hill. Over this ravine, it is more 


than probable, two powerful armics | 


once fought; for it ts itself a vast 
sepulchre, as well as the adjacent 
woods. Here, for the ravine runs 
through a cultivated field, are found 
various implements of war. 

How exactly do these discoveries 
verify YVirgil’s  prophetie lines, 
Geor. i, line 493, of which the fol- 
lowing paragraph is a translation : 

“The time will come when the 
husbandman, tilling his land in this 
country, will discover weapons of 
war, almost consumed by rust; or, 
his heavy harrows will beat against 
the empty helmets, and he will be: 
astonished at the largeness of the 
bones which he shall dig from the 
earth.” 

About a mile south of this, was 
found sometime in November last, 
a stone, the inscription of which, the 
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inscription on the stone, which I ex 
amined very carefully, as it respects 
every thing material; but it varies, 
as you will observe, essentially from 
the description given of it in the 
Albany Register, of Jast week; and 
that the public may have a true fac 
simile, I wish, sir, you would cause 
it to be engraved.* The stone it- 
self appeared to be a primitive gra- 
nite, of an irregular shape, about a 
foot and a half long, and a little 
more than a foot in width and thick- 
ness. I suggest the following as the 
interpretation of the inscription.— 
It was designed to perpetuate the 
memory of some distinguished char- 
acter, whose name was De Lan, a 
Frenchman, who was killed in bat- 
tle, or died in the reign of Pope Leo 
X, as the little cross may signify at 
the end of Leo; in the sixth year of 
his Feira in the year of our 
Lord, 
The emblematical figures, the 
tree of Paradise with tle serpent en- 
twined around it, and the sign of 
the cross, are Christian emblems. 
and common with the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The figures at the end of 
the two parallel lines, whether math- 
ematical or masonic, is not kuown. 
This is an affair of great curiosity, 
and the discovery of the date, as it 
is the first that has ever appeared 
among the antiquities of the western 
world, is very important. Perhaps . 
in the course of our inquiries it mav 
give a clue by which we can unravel 
the settlement of this country, by 
whom, from whence, the causes, 
progress, and final dissolution, ali 
of which have hitherto been wrapu 
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provement in his canduct, and be 





[ ex From Zion’s Herarp. 
ects CHURCH-YARD. sensible that his couscience would 
ries, be ill at ease, were his last hour to 
enn I have often experienced a mel- || approach now, he constantly defers 
the ancholy kind of pleasure, in wan-|| the hour of amendment to «ome 
and dering among the tombs of a neigh- || distant period, and doubts not but 
co bouring church-yard, in the mild]! he shall still have time enough to 
auise twilight of a summer evening ;|/ repent of all defection from duty, 
te thither I could repair from the tu- |} and make suitable atonement for 
gra- mults of the city, and indulge in }] past transgressions. 
tia contemplations which the busy du- Why should men thusput off to 
‘ttle ties of the day forbade me to enjoy. || a future day, reflections which would 
* In that lonely spot, there is a peace || so operate to the “enhancement of 
a and quietness : the vanities and fri- || their present enjoy ments ? What 
il volities of the world are there no |] cah be the satisfaction, the peace 
a, longer seen; the loud voice of au- and happiness of him, who spends 
‘a thority, and pride, is unheard, and }) his days in riotous pleasures, and in 
al ambition, and crime, find there no || the pursuit merely of sensual enjoy- 
tl field for oppression. — || ments, compared with the security, 
a ‘To the contemplative mind how jj the dignity of soul, the refined, 
| many lessons of wisdom may be de- |] elevated sentiments of that man 
; r rived, by setting apart an hour each |) whose vision, uncircumscribed by the 
‘i day, to spend in such reflections as || narrow limits of fleeting life, looks 
a must needs arise at the sight of that |] into the regions of futurity, and en- 
lonely spot whither we all continual- || deavours to prepare for that solemn 
the ly tend, and at which, in a few short |! hour which he knows must one day 
ta years, every one must arrive.— |}come: that hour when the voice of 
ol ‘There is no truth more certain than || adulation shall no longer pour its 
me that death must happen to all; and || incense on his mind; when the 
Cae vet how few are there on whom this |] gaveties of this vain world shall sink 
of conviction has an influence suffi- || before him into their original noth- 
th- cient to awaken their minds to re- |} ingness, and his soul find consola- 
Som flection, and induce them to attempt |] tion only in the hopes of a blessed 
ty, the cultivation of those virtues God || immortality. 
ats has given them, or eradicate the vices What a blow to the pride and 
ed of long and habitual indulgence. vanity of man, is the reflection, that 
vias Familiarity with scenes of death, || death must put a period to all the 
jake has served to render the mind cal-|| dignities and honours of life; all its 
BY Jous to its admonitions, or if they be || wealth and pleasures: that in a few 
el ever moved by a sight of such daily || short years he will be summoned by 
by occurrence, the impression is erased || a voice no earthly pewer can with- 
by the next object which attracts || stand, to quit his darling treasures, 
ale their attention, and futurity is shut || his fondest schemes of ambition, his 
pe out from their thoughts; they cease |! honours, titles, friends, and yield 
to look on death with terror, while || himself up to the cold embraces of 
they imagine themselves secure ||the tomb? Who can gaze without 
yr from its power; it neither awakens ||emotion on the dungeons of the 
e- them to reflection, nor stops them in || dead, contemplate the ruins of pride 
1c the career of foliy and pleasure ; |] and ambition, the mouldering relics 
L each one flatters himself that the |] of youth, beauty, and genius? Who 
O, day appointed for Ais departure, is|}can pass unmoved the lowly bed 
rs at a remote distance, and though he |/ where lie the ashes of the great and 
it may feel the necessity of some im- | good; the spot where rests all that 
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is mortal of those whom the woric 
has honoured with its loudest plau- 
dits as the benefactors of their race, 
or execrated as the destroyers and 
enemies of mankind? Where is 
the roseate hue that bloomed upon 
the cheek of youthful loveliness ? 
Where the bright flashes of that eye 
whose glance diffused happiness and 
light on all around? Where the 
stern featuees of relentless tyranny 
exulting in savage barbarity over 
the ruins of its “innocent victim? 
Alas! the proud distinctions of the 
world are unknown in those gloomy 
cells, and the paor, despised outcasts 
of society are on a level there with 
the lordliest of their race. 

fi is not possible that reflections 
such as these, rendered habitual by 
frequent meditation, should be with 
out a salutary influence on the mind 
and heart; and he who will but dis- 
cipline his thoughts to such an ob- 
servance of the nature of his being, 
will not fail to derive a heartfelt sat- 
isfaction from the contemplation 
which will amply compensate for 
the abandonment of pleasures, which 
every year he is losing the capacity 
to enjoy. 

There are times when the mind 
secms ready to expire beneath the 
weight of sorrows which oppress it; 
when the gay visions of hope, and 
the buoyant, elastic cheerfulness of 
the heart, are forced to give way to 
the gloomy shades of melancholy, 
and the dull, heavy, deadening 
sense of wretchedness and despair ; 
there are times when even the soul 
moving accents of friendship and 
sympathy lose their accustomed 
charm 3; every avenue to joy seems 
closed, and while the eyes wander 
vainly over the expanse of life, and 
not astar of hope seems twinkling 
in the gloomy void; at such a time, 
where can the mind look for one ray 
of comfort, where can the despond- 
ing spirit turn with a hope forrelief? 
The tiasel joy of a vain world can 
charm ao more, and the soul finds 












rest only inthe arms of that religion, 
whose precepts are divine, whose 
promises never can deceive. 


PHILEMON. 
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SOPHIA, 
Orn rue Girt or THE Pine Woops. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Tfonto the house!” said a well 
dressed gentleman, on horseback, as 
he approached a log hut in the cen- 
tre of a large pine forest. ‘* What 
do you want, sir,” said a beautiful 
girl about sixteen, as she came to 
the door, witha countenance smiling 
and sweet as an angel. “ Can you 
direct me the way to the red mills, 
madam, on Fish-creek?” “ Yes, 
sir; but the road is very intricate, 
and much farther to go round than 
it is to go through the fields. By 
letting down the bars yonder, and 
keeping the foot-path, until you 
come to a swing gate, you can short- 
en the distance two miles. As it 
would require you to dismount, per- 
mit me, sir, toopen the bars for you.” 
So saying, she laid by a book which 
she held in her hand, put on a neat 
little sun-bonnet, and tripped along 
the weedy path before the horse and 
his rider, writhing her elegant form, 
and showing her white stockings, as 
she kept her clothes above the wet 
grass, until she laid her snowy hands 
and arms upon the rails: letting 
them gently fall one upon another, 
she turned to the stranger, who was 


just spurring his horse to pass, when 


he screamed out, “a rattle-snake! a 
snake, miss, in the grass; spring and 
save yourself!” She sprung with 
the agility of a frightened fawn, at 
the very instant the huge serpent 
uncoiled himselfand made a dart at 
his fair prey, who cleared herself 
from his fangs, and let fall her sun- 
bonnet upon the snake, as she leaped 
from his reach. The gentleman, 


dismounting, soon despatched the 








se 


wily foe with his loaded whip, while || 
Sophia was so much frightened, that 
she seemed unable to return to her 
hut without help. He fastened his 
horse at the bars, and offered her his 
arm, which she did not refuse, and 
he led her back to the cottage, pale 
and trembling. 

Coming to the door, she let go his 
arm, dropped a courtesy, and said, 
‘Tam much obliged to you, sir, and 
were [not alone, I would ask you to 
walk in and eat some of my straw- 
berries.” “Alone! miss, so much the 
better; with your permission, I will 
walk ina moment, for you appear 
too feeble, from your fright, to be 
left alone in this dreary place.”— 
“My father and mother have gone to 
the village about two miles off, and 
my mother will soon be back”— 
‘and your father too, will he not?” 
said the stranger as he stepped in at 
tle door, and took his seat on a 
bench. ‘ My father, sir, has been 
unfortunate, and I know not |that 
he will ever have his liberty again. 
Ile was once a merchant in Broad- 
way, New-York, where I was brought 
up, until about four years ago, when 
my father removed into the village 
about two miles from this, as I said 
before, which I suppose you passed 
in coming here. He has done every 
thing in his power to satisfy his cre- 
ditors ; turned out all his property, 
not reserving even his furniture ; 
but there is one creditor who will 
not be appeased, do all he can, and 
as his demand amounts to more 
than one-fourth of all the rest, he 
has it in his power to keep my father 
confined, they tell me, forever.” 

‘¢ Where does this creditor live ?”’ 
‘In William-street, New-York.”— 
‘What is hisname?”?” Jackson.” 
‘What is your father’s name ?”’— 
‘ Thompson.” ‘The stranger blush- 
ed, and looked confused.  “ Did 
your father ever apply to Mr. Jack- 
son himself, and make known his 
situation r” ‘No, sir, I believe 
not: but he has an attorney who 
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lives about fiiteem iniles from here, 
to whom he sent his .notes against 
my father, ordering him, as he says, 
to show no lenity ; to him my father 
has applied repeatedly, and left let- 
ters in his charge, to Mr. Jackson ; 
but all to no purpose. Mr. Jackson 
says he can show no mercy ; he has 
lost enough by such scoundrels al- 
ready. Here, sir, take a few of 
these strawberries. We used to get 
them of the market-women in New- 
York; but here I gather them my- 
self, and am sometimes obliged to 
carry them to market myself, too, 
to get a few cents in order to keep 
my poor father from starving.”—— 
Here she turned away her head, 
put her neat white apron up to her 
eyes, and he saw her frame convul- 
sed as if weeping. 

‘Did you ever have any acquaint- 
ance with this lawyer, madam ??’— 
“Yes, sir, he has been here fre- 
quently, on purpose to distress us 
with terms insulting and cruel.”— 
“Ts he a married man?” No, 
sir; and so much the worse. A man 
who had a family of his own would 
not be so unfeeling as he is to the 
man who has one.” May I ask 
what his terms are?” Sophia 
blushed—-hesitated—-“ Nay, miss, 
do not be ashamed to tell; perhaps 
I can do your father some service 
in this business.” “ Why, sir, there 
is a little property willed to me 
when I come of age, or am married, 
and this hint, sir, I presume will be 
sufficient for you to form a conjec- 
ture. He is old, ugly, and disgust- 
ing in person 5 and we removed into 
this dreary place as much to avoid 
him as to curtail our expenses of 
living. His age might be dispen- 
sed with, for the mind never grows 
old, and the person who possesses 
all that is estimable, should never be 
neglected, but rather more highly 
esteemed for the maturity of years. 
But when insolence and vanity ap- 
pear with a gray head, they become 
doubly offensive. 
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“How old is your lawyer, ma- 
dam?” “He is not my lawyer, 
nor my lover, sir; but I should take 
him to be about forty, and still is a 
dandy ; vain, illiterate, excepting 
in the technicals of his profession.” 
At this moment, the little dog that 
lay on the chips before the door, 
rose up and gave a faint bark, and 
then wriggled his tail. Sophia 
flew to the window without glass, 
and cried, “ My mother is coming, 
sir, make yourself easy for a few 
moments ;” for the stranger was 
about departing. The mother short- 
ly entered the door, quite abashed 
to see a gentleman there alone with 
her daughter. She was a woman 
of about forty, elegant in her man- 
ners, though clad in faded attire, 
vet neat and tasty. She passed the 
compliments due to a stranger in 
genteel habiliments, took off her 
black bonnet, seated herself in an 
old shattered armed chair, gave a 
deep sigh, and asked her daughter 
for a little cool water. Her coun- 
tenance was pale and sad, and her 
eyes swollen with weeping. 


“ How is father?” said Sophia, 
as she handed her mother some wa- 
ter in a white earthen bowl, trein- 
bling as she spoke. “ Your father, 
my dear, is some better ; his fever 
is turned, and the doctor thinks him 
out of danger.” “O Heavens !” 
said Sophia, and sunk on a rush 
clrair ; “ has he then been sick, and 
we did not know itr” “ Your fa- 
ther has been very sick, child, but 
thank Heaven, he is better---much 
Mr. Tivingham, the law- 
yer, has been to see him again, and 
keeps urging his suit. I am some- 
what fearful that he has discovered 
the way to our retreat; for they 
told me that he was in town, and I 
thought I saw him looking after me 
as I ascended the hill and entered 
the woods. You may think strange, 
sir, said she; addressing the stran- 
ger——* but we have been so har- 


rassed ; so completely undone, by 











a wretch who calls himself a gentle- 
man, that we fear him as much as 
we should a highwayman.” “ Your 
daughter, madam, has been telling 
me something of your situation,” 
said the gentleman, rising to go. 

As he stood by the door, the old 
lady eyed him quite closely, and 
thought she had seen him before. 
There was something in his look, in 
his manner, and in all about him, 
that bespoke the man of benevo- 
lence, and inspired confidence.— 
He was about thirty; neither tall 
nor slender; but he was hand- 
some-faced, and when he smiled, 
showed a beautiful set of white 
even teeth, and two large dimples in 
his cheeks, which were full, and 
tinged a little with the flush of 
health. His large black beard, and 
dark eyes, gave him a look of solidi- 
ty, and manly strength of intellect. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ANECDOTES. | 
For rut Masonic Recisver. 





BroTuer Pratt, 


I am pleased at seeing the brief 
notice of colonel M‘Kinstry in your 
last number., One such fact out- 
weighs an hundred speculative ar- 
guments. And the anecdote was 
worth relating, independent of its 
relation to the ‘masonic craft. I 
have heard the colonel repeat it, 
showing his honourable scars, with 
circumstances of additional interest 
when coming from the party him- 
self. The prisoner was confined in 
a hut or house, where he had been 
carried on a gate or barn door, on 
account of his wounds. ‘The pre- 
parations for his torture and sacrifice 
he was ignorant of, knowing only 
that a brother officer had suffered, 
and that another victim to the sa- 
vage vengeance was to be immola- 
ted. Somewhat suspicious, how- 
ever, from their mysterious ajr and 








a 


for many years, at the frequent risl: 


manner of the sentinel who guarded 
him, that the dreadful lot might 
possibly be his own, he “threw out 
signals of distress’? until a British 
subaltern officer who was accident- 
ally present, happened to recognize 
them. This officer, who was a true 
mason, instantly assumed the duty 
enjoined upon him by his profes- 
sion, and proceeded to take mea- 
sures for the relief of his distressed 
brother. After considerable exer- 
tion, the only way to save him wa 
through Brandt,* the Indian chief, 
who had been initiated into the 
secrets of masonry, and whose de- 
votion to its principles Was stronger 
than his savage habits, or his thirst 
for revenge : he interposed, and the 
captain (as he was at that time) was 
saved from the lingering torments 
of a protracted burning. ‘This was 
transacted without his knowledge. 
But what was his horror on leaving 
his prison, to perceive only a few 
yards from its door,,a hickory sap- 
hae stript of its bark and branches, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and a circular space cleared around 
, for the scene of the infernal sa- 
crifice, and to be told that the pre- 
parations were for him, and that he 
was to have been taken out the very 
morning the terrible catastrophe 
was prevented by the interference 
of the so far civilized chief !” | 
Thus did free masonry effect 
more than any other human consid- 
erations would have obtained. All 
ransom was refused; the rules of 


* The same Brandt, after suffer- 
ing the riots and excesses of a son 


— 


of life in his drunken fits, at length, 
when in a paroxysin of intovicalion, 
the young man threatened and pur- 
sued his mother with a gun, struck 
his tomahawk into his heart, ex- 
claiming that it was a pity he had 
not done it six years before. TL have 


scen himin Columbia county, where 
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he frequently came, and never with- 
nut visiting colonel MK inetry. 
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the savage warfare were inexorable ; 
the temper of the enenry was vin- 
dictive, and sharpened by revenge 
for the losses they had met with ; 

and the very deities of the nation 
seemed to thirst for the blood usual- 
ly required in similar occasions ; 
the war feast was prepared, and the 
victim almost at the stake—--when 
the genius of Masonry interposed 
its benign influence, and triumphed 
over national custom, savage’ fury, 
and the horrors of Indian war! 


C. H. 


—>— 
Eoa-cuk-MasonreRroisren. 
That MAsonry is an universal re- 

ligion, known to ail nations by the 
same symbols or language, isa com- 
mon remark which many of us have 
seen exemplified. I have seen the 
Turk or Algerine known, protected, 
and escorted through our country as 
brethren. Ihave seen the African 
captive released from prison and 
maintained at liberty, on his mason- 
ic parole, because he was an enter- 
ed apprentice only! I knowa sea 
captain who was impressed from his 
vessel, and compelled to defend a 
fort expected hourly to be attacked 
by storm, in which case he was sure 
of double vengeance for fighting 
against a people with whom the 
United States were at peace. Aware 
of his peril, he tried the effect of 
masonry, until his language was un- 
derstood by an officer of the garrt- 
son, who framed a pretext for taking 
him from his post, and led him at 
the dusk of evening to the shore, and 
left him to escape to his vessel, 
where he was successfully concealed 
from daily search till the danger was 
over. 

J remember, too, the story of two 
brothers, related by their father. 
The eldest was a mason, and master 
of a vessel. 
about to sail with him, he advised 
him to be initiated into the arcana 


of free mascury, as useful to him in 


The youngest being - 
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ing a free mason! Do y 
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cases that might occur while abroad 
and among strangers: the young 
man, however, declined the matter, 
as of noconsequence. On their pas- 
sage to the West Indies, they were 
taken by a French privatoer, and 
their vessel sent into Guadaloupe. 
Being brought on board the privateer, 
the eldest endeavoured to make him- 
self known as a mason to the captain, 
who affected to consider his attempts 
as intended to excite the crew te mu- 
tiny; end put him in irons for his 
pains, and carried him into port in} 
that condition. On arriving at Gua- 
daloupe, he was thrust into the com- 
mon filthy prison, among a crowd of 
fclons of all colours and descriptions. | 
“So muciyfgaid the younger or be- 

u now 
think I was a fool, for not joining 
your lodger” The next day, how- 
ever, the elder, by narrowly watching 
at a little window of the prison, and 
inquiring by the silent aid of mason- 
ry of the passers-by and spectators, 
was perceived by a brother; and in 
less than an hour taken out of the 
jail, by order of Victor Hughes, and 
placed at a hotel on a liberal allow- 
ance; while his young companion 
remained in confinement upon the 
scanty and damaged rations of com- 
mon prisoners, until released in a 
short time at the solicitation of his 
initiated brother. It is hardly ne 
cessary to add, that the young man, 
on his return to Connecticut, took 
care to be made a mason before he 
went to sea again. 


+ 


I saw two men in a quarrel—rea- 
sou, religion, and every other motive 
was urged in vain: one of the parties, 
a naval officer, from the south, who 
had challenged his eastern adversary 
and been refused, was perfectly in- 


toxicated with rage, and struck abouff 


him like a fury, until a masonic fin- 
gcr from the little object of. his ven-. 
geance, like the talismanic wand of a 
magician, or a shock of electricity, 





hushed him te peace, and soon resto- } 
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red him to friendship. Not then 
being one of the fraternity myself, I 
believed masonry, from its effects, to 
be a good thing; and I have since 





been enabled by experience to say } 
| 4, 3 c PROATOM Est > | 
A, ‘ ORLA OE 
> 


From THE ATHENEUM. 
WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 


Among the peculiar circumstances 
attending the dreadful wreck of the 
French vessel, the Medusa, on the 
coast of Africa, the following is not 
among the least worthy of being re- 
corded. After passing thirteen days 
ona raft, subject to every privation, 
and exposed toa parching heat, which 
produced madness %n all its hideous 
forms, they at length were relieved 
from this perilous situation, having 
lost 135 out of 150 men. On the 
shore they were crowded into an hos- 
pital, where mendicaments, and even 
the common necessaries of life, were 
wanting. An English merchant, 
who does good by stealth, and would 
blush to find it fame, went to see 
them. One of the poor, unhappy 
wretches made the signal of a free- 
mason in distress; it was understood, 
and the Englishman instantly said, 
“ My brother, you must come to my | 
house, and make it your home.” 
The Frenchman nobly replied, “ My 
brother, I thank you, but I cannot 
leave my companions in misfortune.” 
“ Bring them with you,” was the an- 
swer ; and the hospitable Englishman 
maintained them ali until he could 
place them beyond the reach of mis- 
fortune. MM. Correard, bookseller, 
of Paris, was one of the objects of 
this gentleman’s noble hospitality. 


— 
: Af) V 

That znnocence should be the pro- 
fessed principle of a mason, occa- 
sions no astonishment, when we 
consider that the discovery of the 
Deity whom we serve, leads us to 
the knowledge of those maxim: 
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wherewith he may be well pleased: 

the very idea of a God, is succeeded 
with the belief, that he can approve 

of nothing that is evil; and when 
jirst our predecessors professed 
themselves servants of the Great 
Architect of the world, as an indis- 
pensable duty they professed i inno- 
cency, and put on white raiment, as 
a type and characteristic of their 
conviction, and of their being devo- 
ted to his will. 


To shroud the imperfections of 
our friend, and cloak his infirmities, 
is Christian and charitable, and con- 
sequently befitting a MASON; even 
the truth should not be told at all 
times ; for where we cannot approve, 
we should pity in silence. What 
pleasure or profit can there arise by 
exposing the errors of a brother 
To exhort him is virtuous, to revile 
him is inhuman, to set him out as 
an object of ridicule, is infernal. 


—— i 
BY-LAWS 
Or JeRusALEM Cuarter, No. 8. 


ARTICLE I. 

The regular nights of ineeting of 
ihis chapter shall be the second and 
tuurth Wednesdays in every month ; 
and at such other times as the M. E. 
H. P. shall, for the benefit of the 
chapter, think proper; that from the 
first of October until the first of 
March, the hour of meeting shall be 
at six o’clock, and the remaining 
months at seven o'clock. 


ARTICLE Hf. 


Every companion shall observe 
the strictest decorum while the chap- 
ter is at labour; and if in default of 
this observance, he conduct himseli 
in.a reprehensible and anti-masonic 
manner, it shall be the duty of the 
presiding officer to call him to order, 
or reprove him: if he persists in his 
improper conduct, he shall be ex- 
pelled for the evening, and be at the 
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mercy of the chapter for his re-ad- 
mission. 


ARTICLE IiIl. 


No member shall be permitted to 
rise and speak more than twice on 
one subject, without permission 
from the presiding officer. 


ARTICLE IV. 


No brother shall be permitted to 
visit more than once, excepting he 
be.a sojourner, or member of sone 
regular chapter in the United States 


ARTICLE V. 


Any brother applying for ad- 
vancement, or asan adjoining mem. 
ber, shall be regularly proposed, 
and seconded, on the one night of 
meeting, and his name shall be by 
the secretary handed to the stand- 
ing committee, who having report- 
ed favourably, he shall be balloted 
for at the next meeting, and two 


l\black balls shall exclude him; i 


shall, however, be discretionary with 
the presiding officer to send the bal- 
lots round again, to ascertain if the 
black balls were put in through mis- 
take. Should he be admitted, he 
shall pay at the time of his advance- 
ment, or admission, the necessary 
fees. 


ARTICLE VI. 


All committees, not exceeding 
three, shall be appointed by thi. 
presiding officer. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The standing committee shall be 
appointed at the annual election of 
officers, and shall consist of five 
persons. whose duty it shall be scru- 
pulously to inquire into the cha- 
racter, abilities, and profession, oi 
all candidates jor exaltation, or ad- 
Inission, Into t.2 chapter, and to 
make a faith!::i report of the same. 
im writing. ‘ach candidate, or can- 
didates, she': not be balloted for. 
until the :eport of the committee 
shall have been read to, and consid- 
ered by. the chapter. It shall he 
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their further duty to inspect the 
books of the treasurer, and secreta- 
ry, to.supervise the finances, to re- 
port the state of the funds half year- 
ly, to superintend the necessary pre- 
parations for the meeting of the 
chapter, and to observe that the 
tyler keeps the room clean, and in 
good order. A report signed by 
three of said committee, shall be 
considered sufficient. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


No companion shall. be elected to 
the office of high priest two succes- 
sive years. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The tyler shall be paid one dol- 
lar per night for tyling the chapter, 
and serving its summonses; and also 
one dollar for every companion that 
shall be exalted in the chapter; 
and fifty cents for every adjoining 
mem.er. 


ARTICLE X. 


Each companion shall pay twelve 
and a halfcents per quarter as grand 
chapter dues. 


ARTICLE XI. 


No companion shall be permitted 
to withdraw from membership until 
his dues are paid, or remitted by the 
chapter; and if he desires a certifi- 
cate, he shall pay for the same, 
three dollars tothe secretary. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The fees for advancement in this 
chapter shall be for the four degrees 
twenty dollars; for three degrees 
sixteen dollars; for two degrees 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; and 
for adjoining members, the fee of 
admission shall be five dollars. 


ARTICLE X1ll. 


These by-laws, when adopted by 
the chapter, shall be subscribed to 
by the members, and shall not be 
annulled but by a vote of a majority 
of the members present at a regu- 











lar meeting of this chapter, on a) 
proposition in writing, which shall 
have been previously laid before the 
chapter at least two weeks. Any 
officer of this chapter absenting 
himself from the duties of his office 
three months, may be superseded 
by a new election, at the discretion 
of the chapter. 


—p——- 


GRAND CHAPTER OF 
NEW-YORK. 

The following companions were 
elected to office for the present year, 
at the grand convocation in Albany, 
held the beginning of the present 
month : 


M.E. Ezra Ames, grand high 


_ priest. 


M. E. Richard Hatfield, deputy 
grand high priest. 

M. E. Joseph Enos, grand king. 

M.E. John Brush, grand scribe. 

Companion William <A. Clark, 
grand chaphain. 

Companion Ebenezer Wadsworth, 
grand secretary. 

Companion Garret L. Dox, grand 
treasurer. 

Companion John Bull, jun. grand 
marshal. - 

Companion 
sentinel. 





Hewitt, grand 


en 


GRAND CHAPTER OF 
KENTUCKY. 

The following companions were 
elected to office for the present year, 
at the grand convocation held in 
Frankfort, in December last: 

M. E. William Gibbes Hunt, of 
Lexington, grand high priest. 

M. E. John M‘Kinney, jun. of 
Versailles, deputy grand high priest. 

M. E. William Bell, of Shelby- 
ville, grand king. 

M. E. James Mason Pike, of Lex- 
ington, grand scribe. 
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Coapanion Philip Swigert, of 
Versuilles, grand secretary. 
Companion Oliver G. Waggener, 
of Frankfort, grand treasurer. 
Companion Rev. John Ward, of 
Lexington, grand chaplain. 
Companion Henry Wingate, of 
Frankfort, grand master. 
Companion Charles Scott Bibb, 
of Frankfort, G. C. G. 
Companion Edward 8. Coleman, 
of Frankfort, grand steward and 
tyler. 


*,* Suberdinate chapters may 
be expected in cur next. 


—~<>>—- 
SELECT SENTENCES. 

Charity, inthe works of moralists, 
is defined to be the love of our 
brethren, or a kind of brotherly af- 
fection one towards another, The 
rule and standard that this habit*is 
to be examined and regulated by 
among Christians, js the love we 
bear to ourselves, or that the Me 
diator bore towards us; that is, it 
must be unfeigned, constant, and 
out of no other design than man’s 
happiness. 

He whose bosom is locked up 
against compassion is a barbarian ; 
his manners are brutal; his mind 
gloomy and morose; and his pas- 
sions as sayage as the beasts of the 
forest. 

Calumny and slander are detesta- 
ble crimes against society. Nothing 
can be viler than to traduce a man 
behind his back; it is like the villa- 
ny of an assassin, who has not virtue 
enough to give his adversary the 
means of self-defence: but lurking 
in darkness, stabs him whilst he is 
unarmed, and unsuspicious of an 
enemy. 

Tt is not only expected of masons, 
that they should, with a conscien- 
tious soul, refrain from evil-speak- 
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ing; but also, that they should 
speak well of each other. It is a 
degree of common justice which 
honesty itself prompts one to. It is 
not enough that we refrain from 
slander ; but it is required of masons 
that they should speak graciously, 
and with affection, withholding 
nothing that can be uttered to a 
brother’s praise or good name with 
truth. : 

It is a degree of justice which 
every man has a right to, from his 
brother, that his virtues be not 
concealed. 

It is of no consequence of what 
parents any man is born, provided 
he be a man of merit; or your ho- 
nours, they are the objects of envy 
and intemperance, and must ere 
long be laid in the dust; or your 
riches, they cannot gratify the wants 
they create; but be meek and lowly 
of heart: Masonry reduces all con- 
ditions to a pleasing and rational 
equality ; pride was not made for 
man, and he that humbleth shall be 
exalted. ) 

True pleasure disclaims all con- 
nection with indecency and excess; 
and declines the society of riot 
roaring in the jollity of heart. A 
sense of the dignity of human nature 
always accompanies it, and it admits 
not of any thing that is degrading. 


Contempt is perfectly inconsist- 
ent with good-breeding, and is en- 
tirely averse to it. And if this want 
of respect be discovered, either ina 
man’s looks, .words, or gestures, 
come it from whom it will, it always 
brings uneasiness and pain along 
with it: for nobody can contentedly 
bear to be slighted. 

There cannot be a greater rude- 
ness than to interrupt another in the 
current of his discourse: for if it be 
not ¢mpertinence and folly ta answer 
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aman before we know what he has: 


to say, yet it isa plain declaration 
that we are weary of his — ; 
that we disregard what he says, as 


judging it not fit to entertain the 


society with; and is in fact little 
less than a downright desiring that 
ourselves may have audience, who 
have something to produce better 
worth the attention of the company. 
As this is no ordinary degree of dis- 
respect, it cannot but give always 
very great offence. 


To think and speak ill of others, 
is not only a bad thing, but a sign of 
a bad man. When men are bad 
themselves, they are glad of any 
opportunity to censure others, and 
endeavour to bring things to a level; 
hoping it will be some justification 
of their own faults, if they can but 
make others appear equally guilty. 

Some men look with an evil eye 
upon the good that is in others, and 
do what they can to discredit their 
commendable qualities; thinkin 
their own character lessened by 
them. they greedily entertain, and 
industriously publish, what may 


raise themselves upon the ruins of 


other men’s reputations. 

A mason is a lover of quiet; is 
always subject to the civil powers ; 
provided they do not infringe upon 


the limited bounds of religion and } 


reason; and it was never yet known 
that a real craftsman was concerned 
in any dark plot, designs, or contri- 
vances against the state, because 
the welfare of the nation is his pecu- 
liar care; so that from the highest 
to the lowest step of magistracy, 
due regard and deference is paid by 
him, 
= 

In benevolence is comprehended 
the whole law of society, and whilst 
we weigh our obligations towards 
mankind by the divine essay, “love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” we must 
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deducc this second rule, which in- 
cludes all the moral law, “do unto 
all men as thou wouldest they should 
do unto thee.” 

A mason is to treat inferiors as 
he would have his superiors deal 
with him, wisely considering that 
the original of mankind is the samc ; 
and though masonry divests no man 
of his honour, yet does the craft ad- 
mit that strictly to pursue the paths 
of virtue, whereby a clear conscience 
may be preserved, is the only me- 
thod to make any man noble. 


~~ 


TO PREVENT SLANDER. 
By Archbishop Tillotson. 


Never say any evil of another, 
but what you certainly know. 

Whenever you positively accuse 
a man of any crime, though it be in 
ptivate, and among friends, speak 
as if you were upon your oath, be- 
cause God sees and hears you. 
This, not only charity, but justice 
demands of us. He that easily cr& 
dits a false report is almost as culpa- 
ble asthe first inventor of it. There- 
fore, never speak evil of any upon 
common fame, which, for the most 
part, is false, but almost always 
uncertain. 

Before you speak evil of another, 
consider whether he hath not obli- 
ged you by some real kindness, and 
then it is a bad returg to speak ill of 
him that hath done you good. Con- 
sider also whether you may not 
come hereafter to be acquainted 
with him, related to him, or in want 
of his favour, whom you have thus 
injured ; and whether it may not be 
in his power to revenge a spiteful 
and needless word, by a shrewd 
turn. So that if a man made no 
conscience of hurting others, yet he 
should in prudence have some con- 
sideration of himself. 

Let us accustom ourselves to be 
truly sorry for the faults of men, 


and then we shall take no pleasure 
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Common hu- 
manity requires this of us, consider- 
ing the great infirmities of our na- 
ture, and that we also are liable to 
be tempted; considering likewise 
how severe a punishment every 
crime is to itself, how terribly it ex- 
poseth a man to the wrath of God, 
both here and hereafter. 


Whenever we hear any man evil 
spoken of, if we have heard any 
good of him, let us say that. It is 
always more humane and more ho- 
nourable to vindicate others than to 
accuse them. Were it necessary 
that man should be evil spoken of, 
his good and bad qualities should be 
represented together, otherwise he 
may be strangely misrepresented, 
and an indifferent man may be 
made a monster. 


They that will observe nothing in 
a wise man but his oversights and 
follies; nothing in a good but his 
failings and infirmities, may render 
both despieable. Should we heap 
together all the passionate speeches, 
all the imprudent actions of the best 
man, and present them all at one 
view, concealing his virtues, he, in 
this disguise, would look like a mad- 
man or fury ; and yet, if his life 
were fairly represented in the man- 
ner it was led, he would appear to, 
all the world to be an amiable and 
excellent person. But how numer- 
ous soever any man’s ill qualities 
are, it is but just that he should 
have due praise of his few real 
virtues. 

That you may not speak ill, do 
not delight in hearing it of any. 
Give no countenance to busy bo-* 
dies: if you cannot decently reprove 
them because of their quality, divert 
the discourse some other way; or 
by seeming not to mind it, signify 
that you do not like it. 

Let every man mind his own 
duty and concern. Do but endea- 
vour, in good earnest, to mend your- 





self, and it will be work enough, 
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' and leave ‘you little time to talk of 


others. 
—<=— 
BENEFITS. 

The misplacing of a benefit is 
worse than the not receiving of it ; 
for the one is another man’s fault, 
but the other is mine. The errour 
of the giver does oft times excuse 
the ingratitude of the receiver ; for 
a favour ill placed is rather a profu- 
sion than a benefit. ‘It is the most 
shameful of losses, an inconsiderate 
bounty. I will choose a man of in- 
tegrity, sincere, considerate, grate- 
ful, temperate, well-natured, neither 
covetous nor sordid; and when I 
have obliged such a man, though 
not worth a groat in the world, I 
have gained my end. If we give 
only to receive, we lose the fairest 
objects for our charity, the absent, 
the sick, the captive, and the needy. 

The rule is, we are to give as we 
would receive, cheerfully, quickly, 
and without hesitation ; for there is 
no grace in a benefit that sticks to 
the fingers. A benefit should be 
made acceptable by all possible 
means, even to the-end, that the re- 
ceiver, who is never to forget it, may 
bear it in his mind with satisfac- 
tion.—--SENECA. 
—>—- 
mason, in regard to himself, is 
carefully to avoid all manner of in- 
temperance or excess, which might 
obstruct him in the performance of 
the necessary duties of his laudable. 
profession, or lead him into an 
crimes which would reflect disho- 
nour upon the ancient fraternity. 


{ 
mason is to be so far benevo- 


lent, as never to shut his ear unkind- 
ly to the complaints of wretched po- 
verty ; but when a brother is op- 
pressed by want, he is in a peculiar 
manner to listen to his sufferings 


with attention; in consequence of _ 


which, pity’ must flow from his 
breast, and relieve without preju- 
dice, aecording to his capacity. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


GREAT FARMING. 


The following article from the 
American Farmer, was communica- 
ted to the editor of that valuable 
paper by a gentleman of the first 
respectability, and the memoranda 
is undoubtedly perfectly corrcct. 
It deserves the peculiar attention of 
the cultivators of tlhe soil, and will 
be highly satisfactory to all our 
readers, who feel an interest in im- 
provements in the highly important 
art of agriculture. 





I visited and spent a day at Mr. 
Stimson’s farm in the township of 
Galway, Saratoga county, New- 
York. His tract of land or farm 
contains about 350 acres, of which 


he cultivates, as yet, only between 


80 and 100 acres, which are laid off 
into 8 acre lots. 

Hie has certificates of premiums 
from the agricultural society of that 
county, for having the best managed 
farm in the county ; 

For having raised 62 bushels of 
barley from one acre ; 

For having raised 4 1-2 tons timo- 
thy hay per acre from a lot of 8 
acres, and he took the pains to 
weigh the hay from one of those 
acres four days after it was cut, and 
found it to weigh 5 tonsand 324 lbs; 

For having raised 104 bushels of 
sorn to the acre ; 

For having raised 357 1-2 bushels 
potatoes from half an acre. 


His mcthod for raising potatoes is 
thus stated: 


He opens a furrow of 2 feet 9 
inches apart, plants 10 inches apart; 
hoes or hills them one way only; 
plants them shallow, namely about 
2 inches; as soon as they show 
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themselves about 3 inches above the 
ground, he covers about 2 inches of 
them, in 8 or 10 days, or when the 
tops are about 6 inches high, he 
spreads the tops open, and hoes and 
covers them again to about 2 inches, 
and when grown up again to about 
6 inches, he hoes and covers them 
as before. By this process, he 


thinks it possible that one thousand 


bushels may be raised from one acre 
of ground. 


_ Hts method of raising corn: 


_ He has a machine that crosses the 
ridges, he plants three to a hill; the 
ridges or hills are about 2 feet 6 inch- 
esapart. He suckers after the se- 
cond ploughing. He cuts the stalk 
and blades together, close to the 
ground. The average product is 
4 1-2 ears to the hill; the corn 
weighs 60 to 62 Ibs. to the bushel. 

His general method of farming is 
to lay off his Jand inte lots of 6 to 

10 acres; each lot is manured once 
in four or five years; his usual quan- 
tity is eight wagon loads, with four 
horses, to each acre: first year is in 
grass ; second in corn; third in bar- 
ley ; fourth in wheat, spring or win- 
ter wheat, with clover and timothy, 
5 Ibs. clover and) 2 quarts timothy 
peracre, the northern or late clover 
he prefers; he mows his timothy 


| for two years, pastures it one year, 


in the fourth year he turns down the 
sod, puts it in wheat on the sed ; Ist 
and 2d corn, 3d barley or spring or 
winter wheat, and stecks it down as. 
before. , 

Mr. Stimson remarked, he has 
a field used as pasture, and what he. 
intends is turning down the sod, 
roll it well, give it a top dressing of 
manure, plough it the second time 
on the sod, manure it again, put it 
into wheat, harrow it in, and expects. 
to make 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 


The following is his product from 
100 acres as reported from actual 
survey and examination : 

Ten acres having 400 apple trees 





